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THE Junior Republic is an experiment in charity, penology 
and pedagogy It carries to a consistent extreme the principles 
of self help and individuality towards which thinkers and work 


ers in these fields for a decade or more have been urging 


Various of its devices have recently been hit upon here and 
there in reformatories, schools, and child-saving organizations, 
but it has remained for Mr. George to begin at the foundation 
and to build up a complete system, untrammeled by traditions, 
institutions, ortrustees. And now that the Republic has becom 
famous, the fascination of its story and its apparent simplicity 
have led to the establishment of similar Republics elsewhere and 
the adoption of certain of its features in existing institutions 
It is in the effort to imitate the Republic without fully appre- 
ciating its motif, that discredit is likely to come upon its princi- 
ples, and the conclusion to be drawn that only under the per- 
sonal inspiration of a Mr. George can it succeed, or that it is 
anything more than the fanciful pastime cf a harmless philan- 
thropy. In order to show that it has been developed not as an 
amusement but to meet the most fundamental practical problem 
of sociology —the education of personal character for both indi- 
vidual and social responsibilities I can begin with no more 


convincing recital than the constitutional history of the Republic. 
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In 1887 Mr. W. R. George, then about 21 years of age, whose 
home had been among the hills near reeville, Tompkins county, 
N. Y., went to New York City to follow a business calling. All 
of his leisure time he occupied in making the acquaintance of 
the street boys and girls on the East Side, in visiting boys’ clubs, 
teaching Sunday -school classes, and becoming dec ply attached 
to these urchins Impressed by their cramped life, he deter- 
mined, in 1890, to take a company of thirty to his home near 
Freeville, where he spent his own vacations in August. He 
sccured railway expenses through the 77zéune Fresh Air Fund, 
and relied upon his relatives and neighbors to furnish provisions, 
His only purpose at this time was to give the boys and girls a 
thoroughly happy outing. The second summer 18g! he 
took a company of 200, all to be kept on one farm in tents, and 
from that time to the present the number has ranged from 150 
to 200, of whom about one-fourth have been girls. The people 
and churches of the neighborhood responded bountifully with 
food and clothing, and these were distributed freely among the 
youthful claimants. Four summers of this experience focused 
his attention on its essentially degrading effects. One-tenth of 
the children came there asa ‘“‘ gang,” to fight and brawl and ter- 
rorize the country nine-tenths came for the food and the 
clothing that they could take back to their parents. From 
arrival to departure their constant clamour was, ‘* What are dese 
farmers goin’ to give us to take back?’”’ ‘*‘ The woman I was by 
last vear gave me two dresses, and sent us three barrels of 
potatoes in the winter. What are youse going to give me?”’ and 
so on. Here were two conditions for Mr. George to meet, crime 
and pauperism, the very life and moving spirit of the political 
and charitable system of New York City and its tenements. 
And the fact that 200 of these budding criminals and paupers 
were on his hands made him think. One day he remonstrated 
with a crowd of them, “*Why do you do nothing but beg and 
demand things to take back with you? You have done nothing 
to earn them; they are not yours.’’ A little Italian girl, spokes- 


man of the crowd, drew herself up and said, ‘“* Mr. George, wot 
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do vouse tink we are here fur, anyway?” “That's the talk,” 
growled the crowd. 
The next summer ISQ4 Mr. George determined to make 


W. R, GEORGI 


them work for what they took home. Boxes of clothing sent 
in by the philanthropic were no longer passed around, but notice 
was given that only hard work with pick and shovel would be 
considered a claim for such. The grumbling and muttering were 


general and ominous. One boy, however, after a period of 
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thinking, offered to work five days for a suit of clothes—the 
price set by Mr. George. The others hectored him and called 
him a fool for working to get what was his by right, but when 
he walked away with his new suit, the pride of honest ownership, 
and the immediate capitulation of many others, were the first 
suggestion towards the Republic's cure for pauperism. 

Che problem of crime was equally hard. Mr. George made 
rules against smoking, gambling, stealing, fighting, etc., but how 


to punish for violations was beyond his « omprehension He even 


tried the whip, but that failed. He then resorted to a vicarious 
expedient, offering himse.f to be whipped, and compelling the 
culprit to do the whipping. This worked better, but crime still 
flourished. Finally, in 1894, he inaugurated a public trial of 


every alleged offender; the decision to be awarded by the town 
meeting. On the suggestion of the boys a jury of the best citi- 
ens was selected by Mr. George himself for such trials. <At 
this time instead of corporal punishment he substituted fines of 
a graded number of hours’ work. The stone pile was super- 


intended by an adult, one of the assistants, and when one d 


ay 
he was sick the boys proposed that in his place be appointed 
Banjo, a member of the * Park ’’ gang, which was an offshoot of 
the famous ‘*Why-ho” gang. Only necessity compelled M1 
George to accept this radical innovation, and that for but one 
day, but its startling success was the first eye-opener on the pos- 
sibilities of self-government. Banjo got much better and harder 
work out of the boys than did the adult, for they could not 
deceive him, and on the other hand Banjo himself became the 
most self-respecting upholder of law and order in the entire com- 
munity. He was retained permanently in office. 

Che summer of 1894 was full of many kinds of experiments, 
Mr. George knew that something was wrong and he was feeling 
for remedies. After the children went home he set to thinking. 
[Three facts had impressed themselves upon him. First, the keen 
sense of justice and power of discrimination shown by the boys 
in all the trials by jury ; second, their superior powers of admin- 


istration and discipline over their fellows compared with those 
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shown by adults; third, the superior wisdom of the suggestions 
they had made in modes of government and administration com 
pared with those which had occurred to himself He therefore 


reasoned that they might equally well mae the laws as judge 


a boy le 


and administer them, and the idea occurred to him of 
islature. Then, too, if they worked for their clothing, why not 
require them to work for their victuals’ All these are just what 
people in the outside world are doing—why not copy their 
methods ? and if so we have, sure enough, a Republic yes 
indeed, a Junior Republic. The idea was a flash, an inspiration 
it carried our enthusiast off his feet with a shout—at once he 
announced his plan, and the summer of 1895 was the first vear 
of the Junior Republic 
But the self-governing Republic was not born full-fledged 
Mr. George was not ready to trust the boys. He made himselt 
president with a veto on all laws. He appointed adult assistants 
as chief justice, chiet of police, civil service examiners, board 
of health, and bank president. He let the contracts to adults. 
The first summer convinced him that in every one of these 
positions the boys themselves would be superior to adults. They 


knew much better how to deal with their fellows. They would 
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also be more responsible to them, and would give them, there- 
fore, a keener sense of their own responsibility for the execution 
of their own laws. Consequently, in the summer of 1896 adults 
were removed from all responsibie positions, except the presi- 
dency, and the boys 


were appointed by 
the president, and in 
1897 another step 
towards democracy 
was taken in that a 
boy was made presi- 
dent by election of 
his peers. In all 
respects, therefore, 
the Junior Republic 
is now self-govern- 
ing, and is a coales- 
cence of the federal, 
state and city gov- 
ernments of the 
United States. The 


A MILLIONAIRE’S PASTIME—DOVECOTI for one year, sena- 

tors for two weeks, 

representatives for one week, and officials are appointed on 

good behavior. The laws of the state of New York are the laws 

of the Republic, though subject to amendment by the legisla- 

ture and president. These amendments, however, are all abro- 

gated on the first of July each vear, and, to remain valid, must 
be reénacted. 

While in the forms of government the representative democ- 
racy has been pertected, the same does not yet hold for the 
ownership of property. This will appear from the very interest- 
ing monetary history of the Republic. 

In 1895 Mr. George was owner and business manager of all 


property in the Republic. He employed boys and girls, paying 
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them wages in their card-board money (later tin coin) and they, 
in turn, paid him for board and lodging at the hotels. Asa 
matter of form, and to give the government some material rea- 


son for existence, the citizens paid small taxes levied by the leg- 


* ARISTOCRATS ” 


islature, though Mr. George as sole capitalist paid the bulk of 
the taxes. In 1896, in order to extend democracy, the contracts 
for hotels and mercantile establishments were let by the govern- 
ment to citizens on the payment of a license or percentage deter- 
mined by auction. But Mr. George still retained ownership of 
the land and employed a large force in agricultural pursuits 
He paid them wages daily, and as he had nothing to sell to the 
citizens, since his crops would not mature until after their return 
home the first of September, the money was not returned into 
his hands. Asa result, the currency was expanded and contin- 
ued to depreciate through rapid fluctuations until one dollar of 
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Republic money was worth only five to ten cents of American 
money The method of determining this depreciation Was to 
note the prices at which clothing and other voods trom outside 
would sell at auction to the citizens in their currency, compared 
with the customary 
prices for the same 
in American cur- 
rency. The ratio 
between the two 
prices would 
rate ot depres lation 
The causes of this 
growing deprecia- 
tion were tor several 
months inexplicable 
to either the citizens 
or their patron It 
involved serious 


problems in the dis 


tribution of wealth 
and the contentment 
of the citizens. Out 
\ PAUPEI of it sprang the 

heated politic al 

campaign between the “People’s Party” and the “Free Tin’ 


Party The vovernment being constantly in receipt of more 


money than it could use, owing to the growing surplus in the 
community at large and the feeling that something ought to 
be done to keep it in circulation, projected large public improve- 
ments, such as building highways, side-walks, drains and laying 
out parks. These were let to contractors, who, by paying their 
laborers fifty cents a day and foremen one dollar, were them- 
selves often able to make as profit $150 out of a $200 contract 
Chey thus became “millionaires,” and flaunted their riches in 
the tace of others, living at the most expensive hotels without 


the need of work; and the high prices which they paid both 
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depreciated the currency 
reach of the commonalty. 
feeling of remonstrance 


curb their pride. Somehow, it was felt 


rency furnished them 
their opportunities, 
and the People’s or 
conservative party 
was organized, whose 
platform demandeda 
high tax rate and the 
arbitrary creation 
therefrom a govern- 
ment reserve in order 
to contract the cur- 
rency 

The speculators 
now, in turn, organ- 
ized the ‘Free Tin” 
party and their pop- 
ular appeal was “high 
wages, plenty of work 
and prosperity.” 
| hey told theis 


workmen that they now were able to pay but fifty cents a day, 
and if currency should be shortened, they could pay only twenty- 
five cents; whereas, as everyone knew, it required j 
of fifty cents a day to pay for meals, lodging and taxes 


arguments carried with the voters, and the People’s party was 


overwhelmed. 


REPUBLIK 
placed luxu 


pars cnus 


that tl 
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Rapidly there appeared 


CNCESSIVE 


millionaires to flourish till the end of the season. 


In 1897 Mr. George took the matter in hand and returned to 


his policy of 1895. 


and capitalist. 


means of regulating the currency, it is the only secure plan ye 


dev ised 


He considers this as fat 


from the ideal, but as a 
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a desire to 
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The sc 
The currency continued to depreciate, and the 


He became again sole landed proprietor 


He now pays directly, or through his sub-contractors, 
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all the employés, except government servants, and pays two- 
thirds of the taxes. He receives an income from the hotels 
and other sources and consequently is able to control the cur- 
rency at par, apart from the regulations by the government. The 


inference seems to be 


that popular sover- 
eignty has failed in 
the field of the cur- 
rency, just as we 
often hear it held 
that it must also fail 
in the greater repub- 
lic outside. 

By owning all 
the industries, Mr. 
George is also able 
to check the rise of 
millionaires. Hecan 
prevent the merely 
shrewd and unscru- 
pulous from accum- 
ulating wealth as 

FARMING against the industri- 


ous and honest. He 


does this by letting the contracts, not merely on the basis of 


the strict competitive system, as was done in 1896 by the gov- 
ernment, but by awarding them to the more deserving in his 
private estimation. Thus, by monopolizing private property, 
he quietly controls the lives of the citizens regardless of the 
complete self-government vouchsafed to them. In this a more 
ideal justice is measured out, though, of course, in so far, the 
government has become a benevolent despotism rather than a 
democracy. This, too, has made the Republic less fascinating 
and less exciting than it was under the political and commercial 
contests of 1895, and outsiders might wish these competitive 


conditions had been retained, in order to see what sort of an ideal 
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commonwealth the citizens themselves might have worked out 
Both Mr. George and the citizens feel this lack of complete self- 
government, and the plans for 1898 will resume again the demo- 


cratic trend. Private property in land and all enterprises will 


*NEVERWORKS 


be arranged for in some way, and the government will have 
entire control of the volume of currency. 

At present the currency is easily kept at par, as far as the 
purchase of necessities is concerned. United States money has, 
of course, a wider value, but if the treasury of the Republic had 


an adequate reserve of candy with which to redeem its currency, 


the par value of the same could, in all respects, be steadily 


maintained. The management wishes to arrange for the redemp- 
tion of a certain portion of its currency in United States money 
when the citizens return home, but at present the only redemp- 
tion for the savings of the citizens is such clothing and pro- 
visions as may happen to be on hand. The outgoing citizens 
occasionally retain their Republic money and bring it back the 
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following summer for a few days of luxury before settling down 
to work. 
The demoralizing « ffect upon the community occasioned by 
the millionaires and their sudden riches would be largely obvi- 
ated if the govern- 
ment had other 
means of redemp 
tion than merely 
meals and lodgings. 
If the millionaires 
could purchase 
clothing, shoes, pic- 
tures and bric-a-bra¢ 
for adorning their 
rooms, books and 
other useful imper 
ishables, they would 
still feel the incen 
tive to work, even 
with a large surplus 
of profits in hand, for 
the surplus would be 
I'YPES OF THE “BETTER CLASSES turned at once into 
such permanent 
acquisitions As it is, the only use to be made of large earnings 
is to spend them on meals and lodgings throughout a long period 
of idleness If the imperishables were donated by outsiders, or 
even manufactured in part by the citizens themselves with machin- 
ery and a plant like those of many prisons and reformatories, 
Mr. George would see his way again to return to the individual 
enterprise of I8g6 It is toward this ideal that his new plans are 
tending. 
New counterparts with the republic of history are continually 


appearing, Che duration of the Republic was originally the two 


months of July and August. Beginning in the fall of 1895, 


there were five of the summer citizens who persuaded Mr. George 
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to keep them through the winter until the next summer These 
he calls his ‘‘original residents;’’ they were the nucleus of a 
colony of thirty-two in the winter of 1896-7 and of fifty-three in 


the winter of 1897-8. These winter citizens, known as “resi- 


HOTEL 


ORIGINAL “ RESIDENTS WINTER 


dents,’ continue the government through the year under the 
same constitution and laws, but they have become a patriciate, 
engrossing the offices, the property and profitable contracts, to 
the exclusion of the greater number of plebs, known as *tsummet 
citizens,’*’ who swarm in during the summer. The winter resi- 
dents elect the president who appoints the administrative officials, 
and in the winter of 1896-7 they adopted a new constitution, pro- 
viding that no citizen could be a senator or representative, who 
had not been a resident of the Republic for one month. This, 


of course, excluded the leaders of the summer citizens during the 


first half of their stay, and since, during this first month, the 
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majority of these leaders were arrested and convicted on criminal] 
charges, they were further incapacitated for election the second 
month Che outcome has been that the summer citizens, having 
three-fourths of the votes, have cast their strength for the weak 
and inefficient of the winter residents, instead of the capable 
leaders, and the legislature has, therefore, been almost a nonen- 
ity This is very much like ward politics at large. The residents 
of 1897-8 are planning to remove the restrictions on summer cit- 
izens, and this again will tend to give to the political life of 1898 
some of the thrill of 1896. 

The main obstacle at present to the successful working of 
the educational and reformatory principles of the Republic is 
this inroad of summer citizens. Experience shows that at least 
a year’s continuous residence is required to saturate a boy with 
the spirit of self-help and responsibility. The first month or 
two is a period of depression and discouragement. The boy is 
arrested and convicted again and again, spends much of his time 
in jail and on the stone pile, and only begins to reap the rewards 
of upright and industrious living at about the time when he goes 
home. The boys who stay through the vear get a closet 
acquaintance with Mr. George and become model citizens. It 
is intended to increase the number of residents and lessen that 
of summer citizens, so as to give a preponderance of at least 
three-fourths of the votes to the former; alsoto establish another 


‘“‘state’’ near by, exclusively for summer citizens. 


The Republic is based upon the wage system. This is a sys- 


tem of indirect coercion vrounded upon the necessities of the 
wage-earners for food, clothing, and shelter. Traditional educa- 
tional methods of direct coercion through corporal punishment 
and despotic control are based upon the slave system. The 
indirect coercion is far more efficient, both as an industrial stim- 
ulus and an educational device. It is deliberate and searching: 
it stimulates thought and self-examination. I saw two boys go 
without breakfast, because on the day before they had loafed, 
and so tailed to earn cash tora day’s meals and lodging. Mr. 


George himself escapes the odium of enforcing this harsh pen- 
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alty, for it is enforced by the boy proprietor of the hotel, to whom 


it is a matter of business. 
In I8Q5 taxes were levied to Support the poor. Finally a bill 


was introduced in the legislature and enacted into law, stipu 


THE LAUNDRY 


lating that after a certain day the paupers’ table supported by 
the government should be abolished. There were a dozen pau 
pers, who had contented themselves with the spare diet of that 
table. They treated the matter as a joke and predicted that 
when the day arrived, the citizens would do what the charities of 
New York had always done, feed the hungry whether deserving 
or not. But the citizens were tax-payers. When the day arrived 
the policemen ordered the paupers to move on. They moved ; 
and before night had found work and earned enough to pay for 
a heavy supper. Since that day there have been no paupers. 
Of course, there is no problem of the unemployed in this Junior 
Republic, and so the paupers cannot throw the burden of proof 


upon the philanthropists. 
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If the wave system were uniform for all grades of labor, it 
would be no better than slavery as a means of individual prog- 
ress But by grading the pay according to the quality of ser- 
vice, higher motives than the craving for necessities can be 
evoked. The minimum wages paid by Mr. George are twelve 
cents an hour for six hours’ work, or seventy-two cents a day. 
Curiously enough, when boys are the employers they pay ten or 
fifteen cents a day higher wages, but they compel their employés 
to work harder and somewhat longer. Policemen are paid ninety 
cents a day ; the chief of police $1.25; senators and representa- 
tives $2 a week; police commissioners and other officers 
SI $2 aweek. Civil service examinations are held by the 


civil service commissioners for the policemen and all appoint- 


ive officials. The examinations cover the common branches of 


study as taught in the public schools and at the Republic. 


SyRACUSE UNIVERSITY. Jouxn R. Commons. 


THE DAIRY 
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STUDIES IN POLITICAL AREAS." 


THE POLITICAL TERRITORY IN RELATION TO EARTH AND 


CONTINENT. 


ALTHOUGH only the one-fourth of the earth’s surface which 
remains after allowance is made for the polar regions and the sea 
is habitable and politically occupied, nevertheless all the super- 
ficial areas of political geography stand to the earth’s surface in 
the relation of parts to the whole. Just as the different races 
are members of the one human family, so countries are parts of 
this maximum political area out of which they have been formed 


in increasing size and number, as from one widely distributed 
element, and from which their growth is nourished. Karl Rit- 
ter’s expression, ‘The Principle of Proportions,” means in its 
deepest sense the spacial relation of every geographic phenome- 
non to the earth as a whole. In political geography this rela- 
tion assumes a practical aspect, for all political extensions of 
territory have had to stop at the limits of the total space and 
definite regions found established on the earth. 

The close connection between every country and the whole 
earth’s surface exists not merely in the abstract, but it lives and 
operates in the present and all the future. This community of 
foundation determines the forms of contact and the mutual rela- 
tions of these lands, so that, in spite of all differences and 
boundaries, they are never to be thought of as quite isolated 
existences. Herein lies one great cause of the progress of 
humanity, that, as more states and larger states grow up, the 
z nearer do they edge together, and so much the more intimately 
must they act and react upon one another; history, therefore, 

means mutual approach and compression. From the time of 
i Hanno and Pytheas, as the known earth has grown at the cost ; 


* Translated by Miss ELLEN C, SEMPLE. 
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of the unknown, political territories have continually increased 
in size and number, one unknown region after the other taking 
on political value. In the same way, lands to which we are still 
strangers will gain political importance, till the whole earth has 
become familiar and capable of being turned to political account. 
In Africa, even during the last years, we have seen discovery 
and political possession going hand in hand; and we have wit- 
nessed how the efforts to reach the North and South Pole, on 
the part of all those nations participating therein, have assumed 
the character of national enterprises to gain ideal benefits of 
political value. 

The conception of spacial relations on the part of historians 
is without doubt vitiated by the fact that these relations are 
expressed in terms which obscure the nature of the thing. When 
one speaks of “the dominating territorial position” of a nation, 
he means the large area which serves as its base. The word 
‘‘territorial’’ does not describe the nature of the matter, but 
only the phenomenon; it is an expression of secondary impor- 
tance. In the phrase ‘conditions of power,” there lurks, as a 
rule, the idea of superficial extent; and particularly is this the 
case in Droysen’s favorite expression, ‘‘ponderance of powers” 
( Ponderation der Machte), since here is meant classification accord- 
ing to relative strength, and in this, of course, superficial extent 
must always play its great role. In all such inaccurate terms 
no adequate expression is found for the historical principle, that 
all events having to do with territorial changes possess an 
altogether special importance. When Mommsen (chap. tii., 
Book 5) calls the Roman conquest of Gaul an event ‘whose 
results even today determine the history of the world,” he put 
into words the never-failing tendency of territorial changes to 
make their influence felt for a long time afterward. Political 
geography cannot, in the long run, be contented with this merely 
superficial consideration of a phenomenon so fundamentally 
geographical, but it must regard a systematic treatment of the 
same as one of its most important tasks. 

The given space of every age has decided how far countries 
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have had to expand in order to become in reality.‘ world pow- 
ers,” 2. é., to span the earth; and in this general process, every 
single country, even the smallest, has had its position continu- 
ally modified by the growth of the whole. Since the size of the 
earth’s surface sets limits to this development, the zenith can be 
reached by only a few states at the same time. In like manner, 
the number of the smaller powers maturally depends upon the 
fifty-one million square miles which stand at the disposal of all. 
In this space there would, indeed, be room for two hundred 
countries the size of Germany or France; but this wide expanse 
immediately shrinks when the five really great states of our 
time,— England, Russia, China, the United States and Brazil, 
take their share in it, for these occupy almost the half. What 
remains is still large enough for quiescent possession which has 
been historically established, but small for the far-reaching 
plans of a new Alexander or Napoleon. The whole earth suffices 
for only a few great political exploits, and this so much the 
more, since it not only restricts the political areas, but also 
curbs the incentives to activity and growth. Russia cannot 
expand without clashing with the British or Chinese Empire. 
We ourselves have seen how, scarcely had Germany modestly 
enough entered the ranks of the colonial powers, but forthwith 
a sense of crowding went through the world, and the still 
undivided territory in a short time was taken up. Only upon a 
small planet like this could a surface of two million square 
miles form the base of a “‘genuine”’ great state. Therefore one 
nation pushes the other out of its position as a world-power. 
What England is today, Spain was formerly, just as in that narrow 
horizon upon which the western world had not yet risen, the 
Imperium Romanum and the Persian Empire under Darius could 
not have existed side by side. In fact the succession in office, 
so to speak, of the ‘‘world-ruling”’ powers belongs to the most 
characteristic feature of ancient history. It is a phenomenon 
growing simply out of the question of space, In every age, 
however, we can call only that power a world-power which is 
strongly represented in a'! parts of the known earth, and espe- 
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cially at all critical points, by its own possessions. Even today 
only the British Empire can be designated as such. World-wide 
scattered interests constitute no position as a world-power ; these 
can be maintained through commerce by small states like Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. Even a land-mass such as that of Russia 
would only grow to a world-empire through broader expansion 
on the Pacific and a corresponding position on the Atlantic; 
since only the oceans open to her an avenue for the possible 
extension of her sway over the lands of the western and south- 
ern hemispheres. When mention is made in historical works of 
the world-power of Rome, of the world-empire of Darius, of the 
world-position of the German Empire in the Middle Ages, and 
of many other world-ruling phenomena, a justification for such 
expressions can be sought only in the limited horizon of the 
times to which they refer. In our age they are merely hyper- 
bolical and must rapidly become antiquated in the face of the 
great size of real world-powers. 

In the idea world-power, there lurks an exaggeration which 
can be readily discerned. In view of the existing divisions of 
races and the form of our present political institutions and con- 
ditions, the expansion of a single government over the whole 
habitable earth is unthinkable. A universal state with 1500 
million ‘‘citizens of the world” belongs to the realm of poetry. 
And nevertheless, the effort to banish the idea of cosmopolitism 
out of practical politics as a useless chimera has failed utterly. 
Even a hundred years ago, the intellectual community of the 
civilized and literary peoples of Europe evidenced the fact that 
the boundaries of its own land had grown too narrow for every 
separate nation, and those of the continent, too contracted for 
all. The literature of world-wide circulation and the intellectual 
cosmopolitism, which then grew to bea reality, could not possibly 
remain without exerting a retro-active influence politically. The 
idea of natural rights, the movement against the slave-trade and 
even against slavery, then so deeply rooted in most non-Euro- 
pean lands, the considerate policy towards the natives on the 
part of the great colonial power England,—all had their origin 
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in a truly cosmopolitan humanitarian feeling, peculiar to all 
civilized peoples of the present time. In this sense, we find 
Karl Peters speaking of a ‘‘common European conscience” which 
at the end of the nineteenth century demands on principle the 
recognition of the human rights of all belonging to the genus 
man. We find the expression quite apt, although we do not 
concede the justification of this particular verdict of the ‘‘com- 
mon conscience.” As to its world-wide validity, no one can 
doubt; even the adjective European is properly too restrictive. 
This, however, is only one drop from the stream of movements 
which are trying to sweep away the barriers to their universal 
acknowledgment,—an acknowledgment that shall extend over 
the inhabited earth. Our civilization and Christianity are striving 
after the broadest expansion, and as usual, commerce has already 
outstripped them in attaining it. The most obvious cosmopolitism 
is to be found in the fact that there is today no corner of the 
earth to which the ideas and material products of occidental 
civilization do not penetrate. Political geography has its current 
set along a special course in this same direction. Every form of 


geographical consideration of a question tries to get an all- 


embracing survey. This is the chief purpose of geographical 
study. The advantage of laying a geographical foundation for 
political views and judgments lies to great extent in the multi- 
plicity of the phenomena which constitute its base, Just as 
there are principles of history which time imparts, so there are 
principles of geography which we seek and compare in space. 
In this way, there lies a corrective for the self-sufficient narrow- 
ness of the European point of view in a broad survey of the 
earth, With the whole world as a background, many things 
seem insignificant or accidental which, in the continent, appeared 
important. Economically, politically, and above all in point of 
civilization, Europe is not to be thought of apart from the other 
continents. The most flourishing communities in all other 
parts of the world are nothing more than offshoots of Europe. 
All the continents have long lain in the politico-geographical 
horizon of Europe, and now they are steadily rising higher. 
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Only the politically far-sighted understand their own times ; and 
just as positively, therefore, should it be demanded of the polit- 
ical as of the physical geographer, that he be familiar with the 
whole earth. This is the cosmopolitanism that geographical 
study is meant to promote. 

The unequal distribution of land among the continents deter- 
mines the unequal distribution of political areas. Since Asia is 
nearly five times as big as Europe, the Americas four times, and 
Africa three times its size, the non-European world stands in 
contrast to the European as more spacious, applying therefore a 
larger standard of measure in questions of territory, making 
greater demands. Europe and Australia, which include respect- 
ively only 7.2 per cent. and 6.6 per cent. of all the land of the 
earth, offer each merely room enough for a single, genuine great 
power. Australia belongs entirely to the British Empire, and 
the whole continent together with Tasmania and New Zealand 
are about to be converted into the commonwealth of Australia,— 
that is, the whole continent be made into one state, the first 
instance of the kind in history. Besides Russia, which occupies 
more than half of Europe, that continent has room for only a 
fairly large number of medium powers; among these, the Scan- 
dinavian kingdom, which stands next to Russia in point of size, 
covers, however, only one-seventh of the area of Russia in Europe. 
The average size of the European states is about equal to that 


of Switzerland. 


Europe has twenty-four independent states and three small depend- 
encies—the Faroe Islands, Malta and Gibraltar—-which hold some- 
what the same relative position as colonies in foreign lands. Among 
these is only a single state of continental proportions; it embraces 55 
per cent. of Europe. Then follow seven states, varying from 293,848 
square miles (Norway and Sweden) to 114,410 square miles (Italy), 
which are great states according to the European standard of size ; ten 
which are medium states according to the same standard, ranging from 
the 64,000 square miles of European Turkey proper, to the 11,373 
square miles of Belgium; and six small states, or nine including the 
small outlying dependencies. The natural causes of this distribution 
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of territory are readily explained by the fact that the largest European 
state belongs entirely to the broad eastern expanse of the continent, 
while Norway and Sweden, Spain, France, Great Britain, and Italy are 
clearly defined by the physical forms of central and western Europe. 

Asia has nine nominally independent states, but only China, Persia, 
and Japan can be regarded as independent in the European sense of 
the term. ‘These take up almost one-third of the continent. Then 
come the possessions of the seven European powers, Russia, England, 
Turkey, Holland, France, Spain and Portugal; but if we divide these 
holdings into the individual states which exist as colonial dependencies, 
we get for Asia a total of thirty-two separate colonial domains." Among 
these, Siberia, China, the Empire of India (without Socotea and the 
African provinces), and Russian Central Asia together with the Trans- 
Caspian, must all be regarded as states of continental proportions ; 
they embrace 73 per cent. of the continent. | In addition, independent 
Arabia, the Dutch Indies, Asiatic Turkey, and Persia, all of which are 
from four to five times the size of Germany, are to be looked upon as 
great states. Afghanistan, Siam, French Farther India, the Trans- 
Caucasus, Japan, and the Philippine Islands have territories from 215,- 
000 to 115,000 square miles in area, and they are therefore to be com- 
pared in point of extent with the great states of Europe. If we draw 
the line of the medium states at Bhutan (circa 13,000 square miles), 
then all the nine smaller states, such as Samos, Cyprus, Bahrain, Hong 
Kong, Macao, and others, belong to fereign powers. Moreover, they 
show by their scattered peripheral position, how little they have to do 
with the Asiatic system of distribution of land. This system undoubt- 
edly gets its stamp from the broad mass of northern and central Asia, 
where three-fifths of the continent fall to the share of two domains. 
India begins the list of Asiatic states of medium size; it is far ahead 
of the rest in point of importance, however, because, starting from a 
peninsula, it has sent a wedge deep into the body of the continent. 
Like it, the others also are found in the peninsulas, islands, and coast 
countries of western, southern and eastern Asia. 

Australia has five colonies, which, together with Tasmania and New 
Zealand, regard themselves as one whole, and for years they have main- 
tained the community of their interests by independent agreements. 


*The Pamir countries and the small districts east of Bhutan are here left out of 
consideration as no longer independent. All Arabia not under Turkish rule is taken 


as a whole. 
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Their union, encouraged by the mother country, has entered upon the 
stage of official preparation since the conference in Hobart Town in 
January 1895. ‘The areas of the five continental colonies vary accord- 
ing to their historical age, just as was the case in North America. The 
most recent, West Australia, Queensland, and the North Territory, 
embrace almost three times the area of the three olderones. The small 
size of Victoria and New South Wales has a close connection with their 
position in the southeast, the only narrow and richly articulated por- 
tion of Australia; that of the other two divisions lies in their character 
as islands. 

Africa is at present undergoing a process of political transposition 
which is involving almost all its territories, so that it is scarcely possible 
to give even an approximate figure for the size of a single one of these. 
Evident enough is the fact, however, that the seven largest areas all 
belong to non-African powers, and that the list of native territories 
begins with no larger country than Morocco, which can count merely 
as a medium state. The Congo State, rooted in the largest river-basin 
of Africa, is relatively the most defined of the greater territories, 
although the latest formed. ‘The absence of a state in Africa of decid- 
edly predominating extent is due to the division of the larger half of 
the continent among eight foreign powers, to the lack of a native great 
power after the manner of China, and moreover, to the want of all 
political possibilities in the desert, which takes up one-fourth of the 
continent and that in the part most advanced in political respects. 

In the Western Hemisphere, where North, Central, and South 
America (exclusive of the polar regions) stand in the proportion of 52: 
2: 46, an entirely different allotment of land rules in the north from 
that in the south; and Central America, too, together with the West 
Indies, presents a peculiar distribution of its territory. North America 
is practically divided between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada. Mexico, which is less than one-fourth the size of the United 
States, comes in here as a country of essentially South American pro- 
portions. In the limited area of Central America, on the other hand, 
we find a piecemeal division such as occurs nowhere else but in Europe. 
It is split up into seven independent states and twelve different colo- 
nies.. The largest of these, Guatemala (48,700 square miles) is smaller 
than the smallest South American state, Uruguay (69,000 square miles), 
and the average size scarcely exceeds that of the Duchy of Brunswick. 
Almost half (47 per cent.) of South America is taken up by Brazil, 
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which is situated in the broadest part of the continent and embraces 
the largest river basin of the world.| In the remaining portion, we 
find the next group of states in point of size, varying from two to five 
times the area of Germany, from the 1,125,000 square miles of Argen- 
tine to the 294,000 square miles of Chili; so that only a tenth of the 
whole remains for the far smaller domains, which range from Ecuador’s 
116,000 square miles to French Guiana’s 30,000 square miles. 

Let us review the division of the continents with independent 
states according to the three classes usually adopted on the basis of 
size: continental states, with an area of 2,000,000 square miles and 
over; medium states, from 80,000 to 2,000,000 square miles; and 
small states. 


Continental Medium Small 
Europe I 7 16 


If we leave out of consideration the continent of Africa, which is 
only in the initial stage of political development, in all the rest we find 
the states of continental size in the preponderance. Moreover, these 
show a much closer relationship in point of extent than do the medium 
and smaller states; for the latter utilize the given area in a more acci- 
dental manner, while the former fill it out to its natural boundaries, 
that is, from sea to sea, and therefore stand in closer touch with their 
territory. Where the same fact holds for medium and smaller states, 
it is to be explained, not by the size, but by the shape of the continent; 
wherefore, the very smallest states and colonies — leaving out of consid- 
eration members of federations—are located without exception on 
islands or strips of coast. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
smaller and older stages of development would only become apparent 
if we could construct a table of areas existing dcfore the evolution of 
the numerous large and medium states ; such a table would show every- 
where an unqualified preponderance of small and smallest states in 
North America, Australia,and Northern Asia, even excluding from the 
list all medium states. But the material, unfortunately, is lacking for 
the reconstruction of those conditions. Still, we know enough to be 
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able to state the general principle that tribes which have been left to 
themselves, like the Negroes in Africa, Indians, Malays, Australians, 
and the inhabitants of the polar regions, have, with few exceptions and 
those rapidly disappearing, formed no states which exceed the limits 
of the medium states; and that they live, as a rule, under petty polit- 
ical conditions. On the other hand, Africa is sure, within ten years, 
to present a different picture, in which continental proportions will 
have developed out of medium states. According to the figures, most 
of the states of continental extent are to be found in the largest conti- 
nents; in this connection, however, it is significant for the advanced 
territorial development of states in all continents, that those of medium 
size are almost as numerous as small ones, while the latter appear in 
Europe and Asia today merely as residues not yet absorbed. Since 
we leave the growth of states for the time being quite out of the present 
consideration, from the connection between age and stage of territorial 
development, we can seize only upon the fact that all states of conti- 
nental size are of recent formation. Even China has reached its 
present great extent only in the last centuries ; }while the smallest, like 
Monaco, San Marino, Andorra and the Hanse Towns are among the 
oldest states. 

Stating the present division of political areas in terms of 
Europe, Russia in Asia and the Chinese Empire are each larger 
than Europe, both together are nearly three times as big; British 
Asia is almost exactly the size of European Russia. In Africa, 
the French, British, Portuguese and German possessions, together 
with the Congo State, occupy an area that exceeds that of Europe 
by more than nine hundred thousand square miles. The French 
holdings in Africa are even now five times, the German are three 
and one-half times, as large as their respective mother countries ; 
the Congo State is almost eighty times as large as Belgium. In 
America, we find the United States, the British possessions, and 
Brazil each with an area hardly smaller than that of Europe. 
Fourteen to fifteen such countries as Germany or France could 
find room within the boundaries of the United States. The aver- 
age size of the twenty-four countries and colonies of America is 
623,220 square miles, or almost three times as big as the area of 
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the European states. In addition to the eighteen independent 
countries of the western continents, the American holdings, as 
at present divided, of the European powers form nineteen colo- 
nial territories or dependent states, and eleven of these are 
smaller than Hayti, the smallest free American country (11,100 
square miles). The average size of these thirty-seven divisions 
is nevertheless 504,000 square miles. 

In the history of Europe, the conclusions remain yet to be 
deduced as to the unavoidable reaction of non-European upon 
Europian spacial conditions. Like everything unfinished, this 
state of affairs has a disturbing effect, above all naturally in the 
case of those countries whose size has not been determined by 
nature itself. Europe pays for the superiority of its concentrated 
situation in the temperate zone, so favorable to civilization, with 
the disadvantage of its limited space. One can speak of general 
European evils which find their root in this cause. Even in the 
times of powerful expansion, in Europe nothing more than a 
fragmentary extension in smaller districts has ever been possible 
for the Europeans, since every current of migration has met a 
counter-current which split it up. For this reason the German 
expansion towards the east was a laborious advance, a forward 
struggle in certain regions and an enforced halt in others. The 
final result, therefore, is a dismembered situation, fertile in fric- 
tion, as we see it in eastern Germany. Similarly, also, one dis- 
ease of Europe is the miserable condition of agriculture, which 
is caused by the crowding of a growing population into a space 
already become too small, and by the exhaustion of the soil in 
consequence of increasing competition with larger, newer coun- 
tries which are thinly populated and produce at little expense. 

Since every age derives the scale of its views from the extent 
of its space, and at the same time is governed by the law of the 
increase of political areas, we see in the present not merely 
domains of proportions unknown to the ancients, but even more 
pronounced tendencies in this direction, which must be counted 
among the singular features of recent history. Empires which 
embrace half continents are endeavoring to combine whole con- 
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tinents with these into a political system. When Cardinal Albe- 
roni, in the third decade of the eighteenth century, proposed a 
United States of Europe with an European parliament, how vis- 
ionary the plan appeared then, and how unexpectedly has com- 
merce and civilization in general set the example for it today! 
For the North American statesman, the American system reaches 
from Greenland to Cape Horn, includes Cuba, Hawaii, and 
Samoa, where it comes into conflict with the Australian ideal of 
the union of all the Pacific islands with Australia.t| Although in 
Europe the formation of united empires of Asiatic or American 
proportions must be recognized as impossible, still a tendency is 
making itself felt in a milder form towards extensive territorial 
schemes of a political character, which have evidently been sug- 
gested by non-European conditions. The similarity of the eco- 
nomic situation in the two great countries, Russia and the United 
States, between which the states of western and central Europe 
seem to be wedged in, has emphasized the admonition to com- 
bine. 

At the discussion of the new commercial treaties in the 
Reichstag on the 1oth of December, 1891, Caprivi mentioned as 
a phenomenon of universal history which he considered very 
significant, the fact of the formation of great empires, their 
awakened national self-consciousness, and their effort to shut 
themselves off from others. He said that the stage of history 
has expanded, that political proportions have grown larger, ‘and 
a state that has played the réle of a great European power can, 
in a conceivable time, sink to the rank of a small power, as far 
as its material strength is concerned. If European states wish 


to maintain their permanent position in the world, they will be 
compelled to make a close union with one another, so far, at 
least, as they are adapted to it in other respects.” In other 


* This is particularly advocated by the statesmen of New Zealand. See Sir Julius 
Vogel’s New Zealand and the South Sea Islands and their relation to the Empire 
(London: 1878), and the speech of Seddon, the prime minister of New Zealand, in 
Hokidada on the 11th of January, 1895 (7%e Zimes, January 15), in which he enunci- 
ates the necessity that the islands of the Pacific Ocean be “peopled by the British 


race.” 
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words, the ideal of a great political whole, embracing the conti- 
nent or at least a large part of it, is held up to Europe also. If 
this great territorial project should triumph over the geographic 
dismemberment and the ethnographic diversity of Europe, it 
would be the greatest achievement of which such a project could 


possibly be capable. Indeed, how differently will this space 


even then be filled by its varied contents, as compared with Anglo- 
Saxon Australia and North America, Russian North and Central 
Asia, or Hispano-Portuguese South America! The European 
world, both in its peoples and states, will always bear the 
mark of an historical epoch which dealt with smaller areas 
than ours; for that reason it will always give the impression of 
antiquity. 

The differences, too, between the northern and southern con- 
tinents affect the size of their states. The great expanse of land 
in the north of the northern hemisphere afforded room in Europe, 
Asia and North America for the largest domains. The two 
states of continental proportions in the southern hemisphere 
stand, in point of area, to those of the northern hemisphere in 
the ratio of 2: 7. In this fact lies not only the preponderance 
of political power in the northern hemisphere, but also the 
increase of competition among its states and peoples, a competi- 
tion which grows with the numerical strength of both. In the 
number of their states, also, the northern continents form an 
overwhelming contrast to the southern. We must make an 
exception of Africa, since it is not yet politically organized 
enough to be compared with the others. But, however we may 
count, the states of the northern continents are still at least twice 
as numerous as those of the southern. 

In every part of the earth, the configuration of the land and 
the natural irrigation conditioned by it are factors in determin- 
ing the size of political areas; they operate according to the 
rule that territorial growth is promoted by all circumstances that 
accelerated historic activity. Among those peoples whom we 
are wont to call historic in the true sense of the term and jn the 
hands of whom, from their first appearance, we see ships and 
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iron, the water has always exercised a quickening and stimulat- 
ing influence; their states have grown up on islands and coasts, 
along rivers and lakes. Well articulated coasts, therefore, with 
numerous bays, peninsulas, islands and river mouths, have been 
the favored regions where such peoples have built up their states. 
But since the water acts as a disjunctive factor between the parts 
of the land, it separates it into naturally defined divisions; of 
these Greece and the Mediterranean region in general afford the 
best examples. States have always grown up in these divisions 
and have been content to fill them out to the boundaries, where- 
fore such states were quicker to take on their final form and, 
with their contracted territorial views, developed to maturity 
more rapidly. The most ancient states of which the history of 
the Old World speaks all stand under the influence of the spacial 
conditions of the Mediterranean lands. Peninsulas, islands and 
river-born oases form the ground on which they arose, and which 
did not permit any of them to grow beyond medium dimensions. 
The greatest of them, the Roman Empire, united to Italy the 
Iberian and Balkan peninsulas, Asia Minor, Mauretania, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, all the islands of the Mediterranean, and 
Britain beyond ; five-sixths of the empire consisted of such 
naturally defined parts, many of which had before belonged to 
other states and later again passed over in unaltered size into 
other hands. The different Mohammedan powers in this region 
down to the Turkish Empire of our own time have ever anew 
patched together some of these natural pieces and attained con- 
sequently about the same superficial extent. Just as Europe 
spreads out towards the east in continental proportions, and con- 
tracts towards the west to ever narrower areas, similar also is 
the distribution of its political divisions. The series, England 
122,000 square miles, France 207,000 square miles, Germany 
210,000 square miles, Austro-Hungary 261,000 square miles, 
European Russia with Poland and Finland 2,198,000 square 
miles, shows the increase of political areas towards the east. 
The same thing is shown by the fact that west of the thirtieth 
degree east longitude, the meridian of the mouth of the Danube, 
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lies the Europe of medium and _ small states, east of it the 
Europe of single massive Russia.' 

in Asia as in Europe there reappears this contrast between 
the smaller territories of the articulated south and west sides, 
and the larger ones of the massive north and east. We find it 
even between France, confined within its natural boundaries of 
sea and mountain, and Germany which is endowed with a greater 
possibility of expansion towards the east, and whose leading 
powers spread out from the broad east towards the dismembered 
west. Even the Balkan peninsula shows an increase in the 
size of its states in the direction of the torso-like mass of the 
north, just as does India towards the northwest. 

Since in every continent, even if it is not copiously articu- 
lated, the great unbroken spaces lie in the interior and the 
naturally divided districts on the margin, the broad _ interior 
always forms the source on which the development of the larger 
domains must draw, thus giving rise to the contrast between the 
states of the continental body and of the continental limbs. The 
kingdom of Persia is the first truly great state in the list of the 
so-called world-empires of antiquity,"because it extended farther 
back into the massive interior of Asia than all earlier states, 
while these were merely lodged on the edge of the land. The 
old China reached its continental dimensions only when the inner 
regions of Thibet and Mongolia joined themselves to it. Brit- 
ish North America grew out of Upper and Lower Canada, now 
Quebec and Ontario, which lie between chains of lakes and seas, 
and are amply divided up by the St. Lawrence, Ottawa, and Riche- 
lieu, and which together are scarcely twice the size of Germany. 
The strip of country in New England, hardly 15,000 square 
miles in area, embracing Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, can be regarded as the cradle of the United States. 
Virginia, which we might look upon as the nucleus of the south- 
ern states, has 42,450 square miles. The area of both these 

"It is not a matter of chance that the similarity between Greece and the group of 


European states west of Russia made an impression upon the most eminent recent 
writer upon Russia. See ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, L’Empire des Tsars, chap. i. 
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nuclei together stands to that of the whole United States as 
62. 

Since historic movements, even in the making of states, 
almost always advance from the periphery towards the interior 
just as commerce and civilization do, the marginal countries are 
therefore necessarily the smaller, older, and earlier matured. 
That advance is just forthis reason a progress to larger from smaller 
states which first spring up on the periphery and often suddenly 
expand enormously when they have reached the broad spaces of 
the interior. The youthful but powerful states and colonies of 
America and Africa afford numerous examples of this fact. This 
process takes on astonishing proportions when an insular posi- 
tion enables a large territory to be occupied at the same time 
from all sides, as Australia, for instance, whose population con- 
centrated on the rim of the continent, whose large cities and 
prompt, bold enterprise offer the sharpest contrast to Siberia, 
with its one accessible side. Similar in its effects is a great 
river system with its thousands of miles of course, which 
has prepared the country for both dominion and commerce, 
as the rapid growth of Brazil, the Congo State and the spread 
of the French on the St. Lawrence and Mississippi abundantly 
show. These natural conditions are among those which make 
J themselves felt ever again and through all political forms, 

for the reason that they exert not only a formative but also a 
conservative influence. “Even though the example of powers of 
’ continental size in other parts of the world should some day 
1 have its effect on Europe, Europe’s much articulated west and 
south will always promote the development of numerous medium 
and smaller states; just as the great streams and land-forms of 
eastern America have so far effectuated the construction of 
political territories on a corresponding scale, in spite of all the 
disintegrating tendencies at work in the development of states. 

The influence exerted by the land upon historic movements 
continues to operate in less striking ways upon the further evo- 
lution of political territories. The peculiar character of the 
land and vegetation, together with the natural supply of domes- 
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tic animals, give rise in all parts of the world, but especially in 
Asia and Africa, to a nomadic life. This, in accordance with its 
nature, needs and controls broad stretches of country, and hence 
offers a lively contrast to the contracted life of a sedentary agri- 
cultural population and the necessarily scattered hunting folk of 
the forests. The result is an internal division of the continent 
into the nomadic region and the region of permanent settlement, 
in part coinciding with that of the continental body and the con- 
tinental limbs. Therefore, in the Old World, the regions of 
active historic movement lay in the great zone of steppes and in 
the neighboring lands; while on the contrary, in the America 
and Australia of pre-European times, we find only a tardy prog- 
ress and a lack of every higher development of governmental 


organization such as is produced in the Old World by the politi- 


cal stratification of imperious nomads over the masses of indus- 
trious agricultural people Therefore, too, great states appear 
in the steppe and subpolar regions, where a thin population 
offers no appreciable resistance to subjugation; on the border 
lands, over into which the movements from the steppes extend, 
we find medium states, as in Iran, Mesopotamia and in the whole 
breadth of the Soudan from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Forest regions develop a type such as prevailed in the Negro 
countries of Africa up to the first invasion of the Europeans 
and Arabians. There the village states of from four to forty 
square miles lay like cells in a great magma, within their impene- 
trable border forests or border prairies, the area of which would 
equal or even exceed that of the community itself. This condi- 
tion of things was the rule in all the forest lands of the New 
World and Oceanica, of ancient Europe and northern Asia, as 
also of Australia, and it even survived in Farther India nearly 
up to our time between the greater states which from the coasts 
and rivers had sent their roots farther back into the land. 
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THE HIERARCHY OF EUROPEAN RACES. 

Tue significance for the whole group of sociological sciences 
of the anthropological researches of de Lapouge, Ammon and 
their co-workers, is becoming more and more manifest. In so 
far as the contribution that these authors have made toward a 
science of sociology has consisted of a study of social phenom- 
ena in connection with the character of population as determined 
by heredity and survival, there could be little question of its 
soundness and value. In so far, however, as their conclusions 
were reached through the method of ethnical analysis, there has 
been perhaps more room for skepticism. Their sharp division of 
European populations into three main elements; still more their 
characterization of these elements as distinct races; and most 
of all their assertions as to the greater capacity and social worth 
of one of these races as compared with another, may well have 
seemed startling and questionable to the general reading public, 
and even to “sociologists’’ accustomed to classifying popula- 
tions simply along linguistic or political lines. In fact, even 
readers versed in ethnological lore found reason to question 
whether the evidence brought forward was sufficient to justify 
the broad characterization of racial traits; and one critic sneer- 
ingly remarked that the breadth of Lapouge’s generalizations 
was in inverse ratio to the statistical basis on which they rested. 

There is a degree of truth in this last pleasantry, in so far as 
it is a peculiarity of de Lapouge —and one of his chief merits 
as an investigator—to discern, as if by intuition, the large sig- 
nificance of apparently petty data which come under his observa- 
tion, and to formulate therefrom generalizations that serve at 
least as working hypotheses to be confirmed, modified or rejected, 
as the case may be, by subsequent detailed researches. This 
criticism, however, urged against the conclusions that he and 
Ammon have drawn as to the character of European races, has 
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been losing weight as more and more statistical data have been 
brought forward to substantiate them;" and now the force oi 
the criticism alrnost entirely collapses in view of the statistical 
evidence which the most recent of Lapouge’s researches have 
brought to the support of his claims. This last evidence (which 
will be summarized as we proceed) rests on a basis no less broad 
than the comparison between groups of several millions of popu- 
lation, representing the respective racial elements. 

Before considering the statistical data and the laws which fol- 
low therefrom, it may be well, for the benefit of the reader not 


*Since the publication in 1896 of Dr LapouGE’s masterly work Les Selections 
Sociales, a considerable number of articles and monographs have appeared dealing with 
the ethnical analysis of populations or of particular groups of population, such, for 
instance, as urban residents contrasted with rural residents, as migrants contrasted 
with stationary elements, as one social class contrasted with another, et The follow 
lowing works may be cited: 

LAPOUGE: “ Recherches anthropologiques sur la probléme de la dépopulation, 
kev. a’ Econ. polit., 1895, p- 1002, 1896, p. 132; “Indice céphalique des conscrits de 
Rennes,” Bul. de la Soc. scient. et méd. de l’ Quest., 1896, p. 90; “ Corrélations finan 
citres de l’indice céphalique,” Rev. d’ Econ. polit., 1897, p. 256. AMMON: “ Die 
Gesellschaftsordnung,” Zweite Auflage, Jena, 1896; *“* Die Geschichte einer Idee,” A’und 
schau der Deutschen Zeitung, 1, Nos. 185, 186, 190, 192, 196, 197; “ Die Arierdam 
merung,”’ idéd., II, Nos. 27, 28, 33, 34; “ Die Wirthschaftliche Leistungsfahigkeit der 
drei weissen Rassen in Frankreich,” zdid. 11, Nos. 109, 118; “ Die Menschenrassen in 
Europa,” Zagliche Rundschau, 1896, 133; “ Fortschritte der Anthropologie und Socia! 
Anthropologie,” Naturwissenschaftliche Wochenschri/t No.20. RirLey: “ Ethnic 
Influences in Vital Statistics,” Pud/. Am. Statistical Assn., 1896, p. 18. CLOSSON 
“La dissociation par déplacement,” Xev. int. de Sociologie, 1896, p. 511; “ Ethnic 
Stratification and Displacement,” Q. /. of Econ., XI, p. 92; “Social Selection,” /. of 
Pol. Econ. 1896, p- 449; “Recent Progress of Social Anthropology,” tzd., 1896, 
p. 410. CHALUMEAU: “Influence de la taille humaine sur la formation des classes 
sociales,’ Geneva, 1896; “ Les races de la population suisse,” J. de statistique suisse,’ 
XXXII, 4. COLLIGNON: “Anthropologie du S. O. de la France,” A/em. de la So 
1’ Anthropologie de Paris. Ujrarjy: Les Aryens, Paris, 1896. FERRARI: “ Etudi 
critico di Anthropologia i Sociologia,” Aeforma sociale, VI. WiIsLeR: “Auslese und 
Kampf ums Dasein,” Karlsruhe. PAULAU: Rev. scient., 1896, II, 13 

Most of the above articles deal with special aspects of the subject, and owe their 
origin more or less directly to the researches of Laponge and Ammon. We have, in 
addition, two recent general works on ethnical analysis : 

RipLey: “ The Racial Geography of Europe,” Pop. Sci. Monthly, beginning with 
February 1897. Livi: Amthropometria Militaire .... Parte 1, Dati Anthropologici 
ed Einologici, Rome, 1896. This monumental work is based on the examination of 
over 299,000 subjects. 
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versed in anthropological technicalities, to offer some brief pre 
liminary explanations. Europe is populated mainly by three 
racial groups, and by types in which two, or even three, of the 
racial strains blend, but which may nevertheless be regarded 
usually as belonging in preéminent degree to some one of the 
three primary races. These three races are designated by the 
terms, Homo Europeus (referred to also as the dolichocephalic 
blond, and sometimes, loosely, as the Aryan race); Homo Alpinus 
(referred to also as the brachycephalic, and sometimes, rather 
erroneously, as the “Celtic” or ‘“‘Celta-Slav” race); and the 
so-called Mediterranean race (referred to also as the dolicho- 
cephalic brown or the southern dolichocephalic). These races 
may be distinguished, first, by their respective physical, and, 
secondly, by their respective psychological peculiarities. Homo 
Europeus, in pure strain, is tall, light of skin, hair and eyes, long 
of face and head. Homo Alpinus is shorter, darker, and round- 
headed. The Mediterraneans have the long, narrow form of the 
head, but are prevailingly short, dark-skinned, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed; hence their designation as the dolichocephalic brown race. 

For the purposes of the ethnical analysis of a given popula- 
tion it is desirable to find a single trait that will serve to identify 
a group of individuals with one or another race. Where, as in 
northern and western Europe, the population is mainly com- 
posed of the two first-mentioned races, the form of the head, as 
expressed by the cephalic index, serves as such a means of classi- 
fication and analysis. The cephalic index expresses the ratio of 
the breadth of the head to its length. It is found by dividing 
the breadth X 100 by the length. Thus, for example, a head 
measuring 189 millimeters in length by 150 in width would give 
a cephalic index of 79.8. Thus, low indexes indicate a dolicho- 
cephalic, and high indexes a brachycephalic population." 

*In this article, for the sake of simplicity, the terms “ dolichocephalic” and 
brachycephalic” are employed simply as adjectives of description and comparison. 
In a more exact and technical sense they are sometimes employed as two terms in the 
seriation of indexes, thus: Indexes from 6s to 69, dolichocephalic ; from 70 to 74, 
sub-dolichocephalic; from 75 to 79, mesacephalic; from 80 to 84, sub-brachycephalic ; 
from 85 to 89, brachycephalic. 
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Wherever, as in southern Europe, the Mediterranean element 
enters extensively into the population, the cephalic index alone 
is no longer a safe criterion, since although it serves to distin 
tinguish the dolichocephalic from their brachycephalic neigh 
bors, it makes no distinction between the dolichocephalic Aryan 
and the equally dolichocephalic Mediterranean. In such cases 
it is necessary to take account also of coloration and height 
These three races that can be thus sharply distinguished by 


physical peculiarities will have, it is to be presumed, each more 


or less pronounced psychological characteristics and tendencies ; 
tendencies that can be discerned by a comparison of communi 
ties and groups representing the different races; tendencies that 
are bound to affect the nature and development of social groups 
according as one or another racial element predominates. To 
some of these differences in the psychological character and 
tendency of the three races we shall now direct our attention 

These differences have been studied already from several 
points of view, but most fruitfully, perhaps, in connection with 
their bearing upon the operation in society of selective influences 
In every society complex forces are operating to increase certain 
elements of the population and to bring about the decrease of 
other elements. Ina society composed of different racial ele 
ments these selective forces operate largely along racial lines ; 
one race tends to survive and increase, another to decrease in 
relative or even in absolute numbers. 

Of the many processes in society that have a selective influ- 
ence, direct or indirect, three of the most significant are the 
struggle for wealth, the effort for social position, and the estab- 
lishment and change of domicile. Our material will enable us 
to consider the relative capacity, aptitude, and tendencies of the 
three races with reference to each of the above processes. Our 
conclusions will be formulated in three corresponding laws, which 
we may designate respectively as: (1) The law of the distribu- 
tion of wealth; (2) the law of social stratification; and (3) the 
law of domicile and migration. 

Our first task will be to compare, as respects the operation 
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of these laws, the two principal races of northern and central 


Europe. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN ‘‘HOMO EUROPEAUS”’ AND ‘‘ HOMO ALPINUS.” 
The law of the distribution of wealth—-In countries inhabited 

jointly by Homo Europeaus and Homo Alpinus the dolichocephali 

element possesses a larger proportion of wealth. ‘Ne may take for 4 

an illustration of this law the remarkable difference in the pro- 


portion of taxation borne respectively by these two races in 


France. The following table gives the amount of the principal 


taxes, public debts, etc., in the most dolichocephalic depart- 


ments’ of France so grouped as to include ten million inhabi- 


tants, compared with the corresponding items in the most bro- 


chycephalic departments,’ so grouped as to include an equal 


number of inhabitants: 


| The most dolicho- | The most brachy- 


} cephalic depart-| cephalic depart- 
ments embracing ments embrac- 
10,000,000 inhabi- 10,000,000 in- P 
tants, habitants. 


Francs Francs 
Taxes on land..... 1896 17,725,000 29,891,000 
Taxes on personal property................ 1896 | 26,485,000 | 13,227,000 4 
Door WiRGOW COS . 1896 17,239,000 | 8,581,000 
Taxes on transfers .. 1894 | 59,312,000 | 33,667,000 
Taxes on gifts of property. ree 7,378,000 | 4,801,000 # 
Taxes on inheritances.... 70,920,000 32,923,000 
Taxes on leases and pledges ...............1894 3,663,000 1,288,000 4 
Stamps on receipts .1894 14,430,000 2,497,000 j 


. 
ae 
s 


Stamps proportioned t 


..- 1894 8,485,000 2,123,000 
Drink tax..... 1894 | 186,229,000 79,969,000 
1894 643,000 | 386,000 
Receipts of departments ee 1892 | 76,307,000 | 68,519,000 
Receipts of communes ....................1893 | 399,790,000 | 109,485,000 2 
1893 191,077,000 | 28,609,000 
Debts of commune .eeesseeeee 18Q3 | 2,271,260,000 | 373,447,000 


The greater tax-paying capacity of the dolichocephalic popu- 
lation, as indicated by the above table, is certainly significant ; 


*The two groups of departments are chosen in accordance with the average 
cephalic indexes of all the departments of France as tabulated by Collignon. 
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but in order to realize the full weight of the comparison it ts 
necessary to take note of two considerations. First, the group 
of ten million dolichocephalic population is embraced in only 
thirteen departments, whereas the ten million brachycephalics 
include the population of thirty departments; this difference in 
the extent of area represented by the two groups explains the 
sole case (that of taxes on land, ‘property not built upon’’) in 
which the brachycephalic group pays the larger revenue to the 
government. Secondly, the dolichocephalic group includes the 
Seine (Paris), but even if this department be omitted altogether, 
the remaining seven million dolichocephalics pay nearly as much 
in each category of taxation as the ten million brachycephalics, 
and in some categories they pay even more. 

A more detailed study of these and similar statistics would 
support the conclusion that the dolichocephalic elements excel 
not simply in the ownership of wealth, but still more in wealth 
producing capacity, and most of all in commercial and financial 
activity. Lapouge, after studying each category of taxes in 
detail, sums the case up as follows: ‘‘ The dolichocephalic, then, 
appears to have a tax-paying capacity almost double that of the 
brachycephalic; and this conclusion is fortified by the persist- 
ence of the figures all through our comparison. The dolicho- 
cephalic departments are far more densely populated, far richer, 
far more active; their industries are more flourishing, their trade 
especially is far more extensive; their financial needs, their 
public expenses and their debts are more considerable ; the more 
active and progressive character of their population shows itself 
even in the greater number of bicycles owned and taxed. In a 
word the inequality of taxation is proof of the unequal economic 


activity and aptitude of the two races.’ 

Law of Social Stratification. In countries inhabited jointly by 
Homo Europeus and Homo Alpinus, the former race is more gener- 
ally represented among the higher, more influential, more highly edu- 

"For a detailed study of this subject see LapouGE, “Correlations financiéres de 
Vindice céphalique,” Rev. @’ Econ. polit., 1897, p. 257; and AMMON, “ Die wirthschaft- 
liche Leistungsfahigkeit der drei weissen Rassen in Frankreich,” Rundschau der 
Deutschen Zeitung, 1, Nos. 109, 118. 
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cated classes and professions ; the latter race is found more generally 
in a subordinate soctal position.—The most interesting illustration 
of this law that we have to offer, will be presented later when 
we come to consider the Mediterranean race in comparison with 
the other two races. We may note here certain recent evidence 
that tends to establish the law as between the Homo Europeus 
and Homo Alpinus. It will be remembered that tall stature is 
especially characteristic of Homo Europeus. Now tall stature is 
found also to be characteristic of the higher professions. 
Chalemeau, for example, in his recent study, Jnfluence de la 
Taille humaine sur la Formation des Classes sociales," based on 
the Swiss army statistics of the last ten years, finds that the 
stature of the subjects is in close correlation with their 


occupation and social position, and adopts as the explanation 


the greater relative prevalence in the higher callings of the ele- 
ment Europeus. Another bit of similar evidence may be taken 
from the work of Oloriz on the Geographical Distribution of the 
Cephalic Index in Spain? He compares the stature of 100 mem- 
bers of intellectual professions with that of 51 representatives of 
intermediate occupations, and with that of 319 manual laborers 
The average height of the first group is 162.2 centimeters, that 
of the second 161.4 centimeters, and that of the third 160.2 
centimeters. 

The Law of Domicile and Migration. In countries inhabited 
tointly by Homo Europeus and Homo Alpinus, the former constitutes 
the more migratory element of the population, and tends to concentrate 
in the cities and in the more fertile portions of the country3 The 
statistical evidence in support of this law has been gathered 

* Geneva, 1896. 

* Distribucién Geogréfica del Indice cefélico en Espagita, deducida del Examen de 
8368 Varones Adultos, Madrid, 1894, p. 59. 

3In a previous article treating the matter from the point of view of social selec- 
tion I have designated this law as “the law of displacement.” ‘“ The dissociation of 
the different elements of a community may occur through a geographical separation 
by the migration of one of the elements. Such a movement may take the form of the 
abstraction of the element in question from the given community (as by emigration to 
foreign countries), or of its concentration in certain localities within the community 
(as by migration from the country to the cities).” 
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by observers in widely separated localities, and is especially 
striking by reason of the uniformity of the results reached. As 
the detailed evidence is, however, already available to English 
readers, we will not encumber this paper with it, but will simply 
summarize some of the conclusions established. The cities have 
a more dolichocephalic population than the surrounding rural 
regions, and the fertile low country a more dolichocephalic 
population than the barren mountainous country. That this ts 
due to the migration thitherward of the dolichocephalic element 
of the rural population, is shown by the fact that the migrants 
have an average cephalic index lower than that of the popula- 
tion they leave behind. As a last and most interesting i!lustra- 
tion of the greater mobility of the dolichocephalic elements, may 
be cited the fact that marriages between persons born in different 
localities are more frequent among them than among the brachy- 
cephalic elements. 

To the above three laws others might be added, each formu- 
lating some significant difference in character or conduct between 
Homo Eurcpeus and Homo Alpinus.t These laws, so far as dis- 
covered, all point to a single conclusion, that of the greater 
energy and capacity of the dolichocephalic element; and they 
may safely be generalized into a single law, that of the superr- 
ority of Homo Europeus. \n view of the work of one man of 
genius in the discovery and proof of this law, and in the discern- 
ing of its many ramifications, it ought, in simple justice, to be 
designated as ‘the Law of de Lapouge.”’ 


OTHER TWO 


THE MEDITERRANEAN WITH THE 
RACES. 


COMPARISON OF 


Such being the relative rank of the two principal races ot 
Europe, we will now turn to a consideration of the position of 
the third race—the Mediterranean —in comparison with either or 
both of the others. Our data may be grouped under three laws 
corresponding with those above formulated, the law of wealth 

* For a statement of a considerable number of such laws the reader is referred to 


a forthcoming monograph of de Laponge — an Engiish translation of which is under 
press —on “the Fundamental Laws of Anthropo-sociology.” 
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distribution, the law of social stratification, and the law of migra- 
tion. But whereas we shall, for the sake of simplicity, formulate 
our conclusions into three laws parallel with the above, it should 
be understood that evidence as tothe rank of the Mediterranean 
is as yet less conclusive than that as to the relative rank of Homo 
Europeus and Homo Alpinus, and that our further generalizations 
will be of a somewhat hypothetical and provisional character. 
Law of the distribution of wealth. In countries inhabited jointly by 
the Mediterranean and the other races ; the former element possesses the 
smallest proportion of wealth.— Our first illustration may be taken 
from the statistics of the tax yielding capacity of the different 
races in France. The two French departments in which the 
Mediterranean element enters largely into the population are the 
Pyrénées Orientales and Corsica. The tax paying capacity of 
both is weak, not only in comparison with the departments dom- 
inated by Homo Europeus, but also in comparison with the dis- 
tinctly brachycephalic departments. Corsica takes one of the 
last places, and under many categories of taxation, the very last; 
and the Pyrénées Orientales does not stand much better. A 
more conclusive proof may be drawn from a study of taxation in 
Italy. The population of the northern part of Italy contains a 
considerable element of Homo Europeus, as shown by the lighter 
average coloration and the higher stature, as compared with the 
southern portion. Proceeding southward this element Europeus 
nearly disappears ; the brachycephalic element persists; but the 
Mediterranean becomes more and more the predominant factor 
in the population. The southern provinces show the lower 
cephalic index on account of this increasing prevalence of the 
Mediterraneans. Thus it is that in the south, the most dolicho- 
cephalic part of Italy, a low index in any group of subjects marks 
them as belonging to the Mediterranean element ; whereas in the 
north, the most brachycephalic part of the country, a low index 
in any given group indicates the probable presence therein of 
the element Euvopeus. With this explanation, we see at once 
the significance of the fact that in northern Italy the brachy- 
cephalic populations pay a less proportion of the taxes than 
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the more dolichocephalic (more Aryan); whereas in the south, 
the brachycephalic groups surpass the dolichocephalic (in this 
case the dolicocephalic Mediterranean). This is shown in detail 
in the following tables. The first concerns the northern portion 
of Italy and shows the amount of taxes paid by the most brachy- 
cephalic compared with the most dolichocephalic provinces : 


NORTHERN ITALY 


Crass or TAXATION 


1894 | The most | The most 
brachycephalic provinces, dolichocephalic provinces, 

indexes above 85 indexes 84.1 to 80 

eee 17,278,000 fr. 11,154,000 fr 
a 10,875,000 14,307,000 
personal property......../ 16,968,000 25,346,000 
Registration fees................ 8,409,000 | 8,866,000 
Totals 60,627,000 | 66,577,000 


The dolichocephalic group, representing in some degree the 
element Homo Europeus, although somewhat the smaller numer- 
ically,* yields the larger amount of taxes. The second table 
concerns the southern portion of Italy and shows the amount of 
taxes paid by the most brachycephalic as compared with the 
most dolichocephalic provinces : 


SOUTHERN ITALY 
Ciass or Taxation 
1894 The most The most 
brachycephalic provinces, dolichocephalic provinces, 

indexes from 81.8 to 80 indexes below 80 

9,295,000 9,589,000 
“ personal property........! 9,910,000 10,096,000 
| 3,527,000 4,184,000 
7,366,000 7,681,000 
47,477,000 | 45,668,000 


* It is made up of provinces aggregating 4,516,000 inhabitants, whereas the bra 
chycephalic group is made up of provinces aggregating 4,680,000 inhabitants. 

2 It will be noted that as in France the dolichocephalic group is relatively weak 
in its holdings of lands. 
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The first of the above tables indicates that the dolichoce- 
phalic populations of north Italy with their strain of Aryan blood 
are superior in economic capacity to the brachycephalic adjoining. 
The second table, on the other hand, indicates that as between 
two groups both mainly Mediterranean the group containing 
somewhat more of the brachycephalic element is superior to the 
more purely dolicho-Mediterranean group. If now the two 
tables be taken in conjunction, it will be seen with special clear- 
ness that the two groups, mainly brachycephalic, of northern 
Italy, are far superior to the two groups, mainly Mediterranean, 
of southern Italy. The tables indicate then that in economic 
efficiency, Homo Europeus ranks first, Homo Alpinus second, and 
the Mediterranean third. 

Law of Social Stratification. In countries inhabited jointly by 
the Mediterranean and the other races the former has the least propor- 
tionate representation among the more influential and more hight) 
educated classes—We turn again for illustration to the Italian 
data of Livi. The following table* shows clearly that among 
the comparatively brachycephalic people of the northern part 
of Italy, the percentage of dolichocephalic persons is greater, the 
percentage of brachycephalic persons is less, among the scholarly 
classes than among the peasants; whereas, among the southerns 
(mostly dolicho-Mediterraneans) the reverse is the case : 


| | 
Localities with an average | Per cent, of brachycephalic indi-| Per cent. of dolichocephalic indi 
index of | viduals, indexes of 85 or above viduals, indexes below 80 


| Among students| Among peasants | Among students | Among peasants 
64.7 6.8 
53-5 15.0 


$5 or above 52.7 
84 to 85 36.6 
83 to 84 31.7 47-7 15.2 
$2 to 83 24.2 27.7 24.2 
81 to 82 21.0 22.1 29.9 
80 to 81 15.1 14.2 32.4 
79 to 80 12.7 } 9.0 43.8 
below 79 6.2 


3.6 57-5 


The explanation is that in the north where the population is 
in some degree composed of the descendants of Aryan immi 


* Livi, Anthropologia militare, p. 91 
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grants, the scholarly classes are more dolichocephalic than the 
peasants because they are drawn in larger proportions from 
these Aryan elements. In lower Italy, on the other hand, 
where the comparison is between the short-heads and the Med- 
iterraneans, the scholarly classes are made up more largely of 
the former element and are in consequence more brachycephalic 
than the peasants. In general, the index of the highly educated 
classes diminishes from north to south as does that of the gen- 
eral population, but in much less degree. It is significant that 
in the north the lower average index of the educated classes 
results from the absence among these classes of the extreme 
cases of brachycephaly, and that extreme cases of brachy- 
cephaly are lacking also among the scholars of the south. 
Further, even in the south, highly dolichocephalic subjects, that 
is subjects belonging peculiarly to the Mediterranean type, are 
not found among the students. Ina word, the result of Livi’s 
researches indicates that as regards the respective prevalence of 
learned pursuits, Homo Europeus stands first, Homo Alpinus 
second, and the Mediterranean third among European saces. 

Law of domicile and migration. In countries inhabited jointly 
by the Mediterranean and the other races, the former constitutes the 
least migratory element of the population and tends in the least degree 
of all to concentrate in the ctties—This law is discernible in the 
results of Livi’s camparison of the average cephalic index in the 
capital city of each of the Italian provinces with the average 
index in the surrounding region. 

“In the twenty-two provinces with an index of 84.7 or 
above, the index of the capital is lower than that of the sur- 
rounding region in nineteen, higher in three. In the eighteen 
provinces with an average index of 80.7 or below, the index of 
the capital is higher than that of the surrounding region in 
fourteen, lowerin four. It results then that in the brachycephalic 
part of Italy the urban centers are less brachycephalic than 
the surrounding region, that, on the other hand, in the dolicho- 
cephalic part these centers are more brachycephalic.” 

The explanation is that the opportunities of city life attract 
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(just as we have seen that scholarly pursuits attract) in the 
north, the dolicho-blond rather than the brachycephalic, in the 
south, the brachycephalic rather than the Mediterranean. The 
justification of this interpretation of the matter appears more 
clearly from an examination of the results reached by Oloriz in 
Spain, a country which has a rather homogeneous population 
composed mainly of the Mediterranean type. 

Arranging the provinces in simple alphabeticai order, the 
Spanish anthropologist makes it appear that the urban popula- 
tions are sometimes more long-headed, sometimes more round- 
headed than the surrounding rural populations." By rearranging 
the provinces, however, in accordance with the index of their 
respective rural populations, we find that the urban residents are 
more dolichocephalic than the rural people in brachycephalic 
provinces, but more brachycephalic in the dolichocephalic prov- 
inces. Now, the more brachycephalic provinces are those into 
which there has been a migration of Aryan peoples.? In these 
provinces it is the dolicho-Aryan element which has concen- 
trated in the cities, leaving to the more brachycephalic population 
the cultivation of the farms. Hence in these regions we find the 
urban populations showing the lower average index. Inthe prov- 
inces, on the other hand, which are mainly composed of the doli- 
cho- Mediterranean race, with a sprinkling of brachycephalics, the 
movement to the cities has drawn rather upon this comparatively 


*See the table on page 47 of Oloriz’s works. 

*“A very significant fact is the higher average index in the provinces of Spain 
which have received an Aryan immigration: Galicia, Toledo, and Andalusia. The 
more brachycephalic character of these provinces needs an explanation, since (as ap- 
pears from a comparison of the Britons and Scandinavians with the Spanish and 
South Italians) the index of the pure Aryans is about the same as that of the Mediterra- 
neans. The explanation probably is that the warlike Aryans and expecially Germans, 
when they migrated into Spain carried in their train a number of round-headed cap- 
tives; and that these latter multiplying more rapidly than the dominant race, and less 
subject to decimation by war, have become a considerable factor in the population of 
the provinces in question. In a word, the average index is higher in the old Aryan 
provinces than in the Mediterranean because of the presence in the former of the 
descendants of the brachycephalic captives whom the Aryans brought with them.”— 
OTTO AMMON. 
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brachycephalic element, and left behind the race least of all dis- 
posed to migration—the Mediterranean.' 

As in the comparison between Homo Europeus and Homo 
Alpinus we generalized the three laws—the law of wealth-distri- 
bution, the law of social stratification, and the law of migration— 
into the law of the superiority of the former race; so now that 
the comparison has been extended in the case of cach of the 
three special laws to include the Mediterranean race, we may, at 
least provisionally, again generalize our results under the follow- 
ing formula: In point of energy and capacity, Homo Europeus 
stands first, Homo Alpinus second, and the Mediterranean third, 


in the hierarchy of European races. 
CarRLos C. CLosson 


* The idea that the Mediterranean race ranked below the brachycephalic in mobil 
ity and in ambition and efficiency was suggested to me in a communication from Otto 
Ammon which formed the basis of an article published in October 1896 ( Ethnic Stratt- 
fication and Displacement — Quar. Jour. of Econ. XI. p.g2).. Ammon brought forward 
the same suggestions very briefly in an article published in May 1896 (Fortschritte der 
Anthropologie und Sozial-Anthropologie, Naturwissenschaftliche Wochenschrift XI. No 
20.) and more elaborately in November 1896 (Die Geschichte einer /dee, V., Rundschau 
der deutschen Zeitung 1, No. 196). In the present article I have, so far as concerns this 
phase of the subject, drawn largely from Ammon's exposition. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL. X. 


RELIGION, Ideals, Assemblage, Ceremony, Art and Personality 
have been considered in their influence on the feelings. To 
keep this series of studies within due bounds it is necessary to 
slur over other modifiers of feelings, such as Music and Wont 
and dismiss them with a word. 

The discussion of the former would lead us to consider why 
music was esteemed so valuable in moral education by peoples 
so unlike as the Greeks and the Chinese, while among moderns 
it is quite neglected as a moral means, save in warfare and in 
worship. After noting the strong words of Plato, Luther, 
Napoleon and others, we should ask with Professor Mahaffy 
whether the Greeks exaggerated the moral side of music or we 
moderns have unduly lost sight of it. The conclusion would 
be that although music has a magical power over the harsh fell 
self-will of early folk, it is less fitted to dissolve the intellec- 
tual, refined selfishness that flourishes in an advanced and sophis- 
ticated society. 

Custom and tradition are allies rather than agents of social 
control. It is not in the power of society to impart venerable- 
ness to an injunction or a practice, but it can profit by the tend- 
ency of its laws, rites and institutions to bind men more firmly 
with the lapse of time. It cannot at will make the moss grow 
or the ivy run, but it can thankfully avail itself of the charm 
they lend to the granite walls of authority. Psychology has 
not yet fully explored the roots of custom-imitation, but it is 
certainly a primary force guiding successive generations to their 
due place in the social system just as heredity presides over the 
growth of the body. It is to guard unbroken the hallowing 
spell of time and wont that the regulative organs of society so 
often obstinately refuse to allow needed changes in laws, faiths, 


rites and dynasties. 
328 
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We have next to examine those means by which the judg- 
ment of the individual is modified to the advantage of society. 
This calls for a consideration of Enlightenment, I!lusion, and 
Social Valuation as instruments of social control. 


I. 


ENLIGHTENMENT. 


Undoubtedly the asses’ bridge in this field of study is the 
recognition of the conflict between society's purposes for the 
individual and the individual’s purposes for himself. Yet the 
deadlock is not quite so desperate as some imagine. Often it is 
mere shortsightedness that brings a man into clash with social 
injunctions, and if we can get the myope to regard his welfare 
in the long run, he will become a well-conducted member of the 
community. It is true that corporate and private interests are 
not always parallel as the tribe of moralists would have us 
believe ; but neither are they quite so divergent as the unre- 
flective man is aptto imagine. Other virtues as well as honesty, 
if pursued in due moderation, are matters of good policy in 
peaceful and settled socities, and it is not at all ineffectual to 
point this out to the would-be transgressor. In other words, 
the enlightenment of a person as to the prudent ordering of his life for 
his own ends ts a means of moralization. 

The social appeal to reason presupposes that reason is 
already installed as the guide of life. This, however, should 
not be taken to mean that reason must prescribe the goals of 
endeavor. Desire is, after all, the propeller of life, while intel- 
lect is merely the rudder. Liking rules ultimate choices and 
the paragon of prudence is still aiming at some form of feeling. 
But the inevitable interference of desires suggests to the thought- 
ful the necessity of inhibiting some impulses and subordinating 
others to larger aims. Primitive folk, for instance, are so 
unstably poised between laughter and tears, smiles and frowns, 
that their affective mobility denies them mastery over their 
actions and puts them at the mercy of incident and circumstance. 
With the growth of intelligence it comes to be seen that the 
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giving of loose rein to appetite and passion thwarts success in 
undertakings and sacrifices real welfare to monétary gratifica- 
tion. It is realized that there can be no progress toward max- 
imum individual happiness, save as desires are thinned out by 
weeding, and arranged into a kind of a system of majors and 
minors. This integrating of life into large harmonious wholes 
by the aid of an inhibitive power which weeds, prunes, and reg- 
ulates the inclinations to this purpose, constitutes the sway of 
reason in the sphere of conduct. It is the chief desideratum 
of all systems of private morality. 

The growth of self-control and integrity furnishes as such 
no guarantee to society, for the ends so systematically pursued 
may remain wholly selfish. The domination of purpose over 
impulse is nearly as striking in great knaves and criminals as in 
heroes, in a Borgia or a Cagliostro as in a Livingstone. Yet it is 
not from benevolence merely, but from a keen regard for its own 
welfare that society through its official teachings encourages the 
rule of prudence and set purpose in the lives of its members. 

In the first place the slaves of appetite and impulse are of 
little social efficiency, while men of self-mastery and fortitude, 
even though self-seeking, avail for the building of the common- 
wealth. Again, reflection and self-control are presupposed in 
the systems of sanction— legal and supernatural—that society 
attaches to conduct. Until foresight and inhibitive power have 
been gained it is useless, even cruel, to inflict punishment for 
acts springing from anti-social impulses. It is idle to supply the 
unreasoning with artificial reasons for right doing. Finally, the 
sway of reason in the choices of life makes possible the control 
of men by enlightenment. The more the foaming torrent of 
desires is brought to a smooth, even flow, the more readily it 
can be canalized by moralists. 

The only light men can receive in respect to conduct is light 
on its consequences. It has been widely held that light can be 
thrown on the nature of actions, and much time has been spent 
in investigating the rightness or wrongness of acts and acquaint- 
ing people with the conclusions. But this is futile. 7here is no 
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fruitful classification of human conduct, save that which discriminates 
according to results. And it is just here that men stumble and 
hence need light. For the consequences of a deed are numer- 
ous, lying in many directions and often entangled with the con- 


sequences of other acts and conditions. Some fall within the 


physical sphere, others in the vital or psychical. Some are 
near and others are remote. Some are certain and others are 
problematic. Some are momentous and others are trivial. 


Some are transient and others are enduring. Some affect self 
and some affect others. In this maze the uninstructed eye 
catches chiefly what will happen fo me here and now. When 
the links in the chain of connection are many a consequence is 
unseen, when its form is indeterminate, it appears doubtful, when 
it falls well into the future, it has no real weight, when it strikes 
another person, it lacks in reality. Thus partial views prevail, 
pennyweights are balanced against each other instead of pounds, 
and the choices of life prove to be unreasonable and disastrous. 

This state of confusion is harmful to the common welfare. 
On the whole it is more to the interest of society to turn up the 
lights than to turn them down. A facility in reckoning and 
weighing consequences makes more virtue than it mars. Of 
course good impulses may be overruled as well as bad ones, but 
the balance of advantage lies with prudence. Impulse reigns in 
Uganda, enlightened selfishness in China. Neither is a paragon 
of social architecture, but there is no question as to which pre- 
sents the better equilibrium of clashing private interests. We 
find, therefore, that no man is allowed to go through life with- 
out receiving a vast amount of gratuitous instruction, admoni- 
tion and advice from sources official, semi-official, or merely 
countenanced, as to the consequences of acts in the debatable 
portion of the field of conduct. 


I]. 


One is enlightened as to the results of his acts 4 Atmself. 
Here we have a setting forth of : 
a. Phystological consequences.—‘‘ Society” is, of course, a kind 
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of fiction or abstraction. There is nothing to it after all but 
people affecting each other in various ways. The thesis of this 
series of papers is that from the interactions of individuals and 
generations there emerges a kind of collective mind evincing 
itself in living ideals, conventions, dogmas, institutions and 
religious sentiments which we find more or less happily adapted 
to, and adapting themselves to the task of safeguarding the col- 
lective welfare from the ravages of egoism. Whatever it may 
have been in caste communities or sacred aristocracies or priestly 
oligarchies, the society that “ controls’ is today too closely iden- 
tified with the mass to feel any great aloofness from the individ- 
uals it deals with. Originating in the community of many 
consciousnesses it does not place itself over against the indi- 
vidual in order to bully, browbeat and exploit him if it can. 
This public composed of living and dead is, if you will, a despot, 
but still a paternal, benevolent despot. Hence it is concerned 
not only with what harms the community, but with what harms 
the man himself. Society will not always repress vice as it 
represses crime, but it ceases not to warn its members against it. 

Our schools do not fail to enlighten as to the care of health, 
assigning personal welfare as a motive where a Brahmin, a 
Magian or a Levite gave the will of the gods. Hygienic rite 
and sanitary observance that once people were awed into or 
trained into are now supported by appeals to prudence. Intem- 
perance is discouraged by showing its effect on the body, dissi- 
pation by forecasting nervous exhaustion. Sexual excess is 
opposed by exhibiting the medical sanctions of purity. In our 
rationalistic age the use of opium or cigarettes is connected not 
with curses of the Mount Ebal kind, but with nerve fatigue and 
brain blight. Thus by showing indulgence as sacrificing the 
future to the present or bartering health for momentary gratifica- 
tion, it is sought to offset the attractiveness of vice, especially 
the anti-social sort. 

b. Psychological consequences — The likening of a bad action 
by the well-intentioned to the first patch of leprosy is not mere 
tumid rhetoric. Man at the reflective stage tends so strongly 
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to integrate his choices into large wholes that he cannot easily 
pass over a lapse. Principles, standards, ideals, be they gener- 
ous or mean, assert their unifying force in character. Occasional 
recreancy to settled principles of choice under special temptation 
is usually the crack in the levee thatendsin ruin. The favorite 
moral delusion is to trust that some darling sin, pet vice, o1 
occasional yielding can be kept isolated and harmless in some 
corner of the soul. But ‘‘man is not built in water-tight com- 
partments.” It is in order, therefore, to show the unripe that 
one kind of meanness, dishonesty, fraud, lie, unfairness, sensu- 
ality or selfishness, if granted lodgment, infects the rest of char- 
acter till there is a total degeneration. Again, many a one will 
recoil from a pet vice if confronted with the natural outcome, 
To show the coquette, the libertine, the gourmand, the cynic, 
the miser, the domestic tyrant, the sycophant or the fakir as the 
psychological consummation of vanity, lubricity, gluttony, con- 
tempt of others, greed, self-will, flattery or mendacity, is a well- 
tried and long-approved method of control. 

c. Soctal consequences.— Experience could teach most of the 
above, but society cannot let its members register in so dear a 
school. For its own sake it cannot afford to wait till under- 
mined health or corroded character shal] drive home the lesson 
of consequences. In the social field, however, consequence 
treads so close on the heels of transgression that forewarning is 
scarcely necessary. Neighbors, if abused, react more promptly 
than do nerves or moral sentiments. The boy on the playground 
can find out in much less time than his teacher can tell him how 
others will react when he strikes, mocks or robs them. Hence 
the importance of association during childhood in order to 
acquaint with the reactions that follow over much self assertion 
The home often fails to provide them, but the playground 
never. The continuous tapping of companions on the plastic 
will spares it later many a heart-breaking blow on the anvil of 
practical life. This is why no system of national education has 
failed to provide association during youth with comrade or 
elders. 
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But in complex adult society the novice not finding at once 
inevitable reactions such as he met with in his circle of com- 
panions thinks himself able to dodge the unpleasant conse- 
quences of self assertion. Hence it is well to declare those 
tardier but no less sure reactions that make honesty the best 
policy and shame the portion of the wicked. That “the gods 
have long memories,’ and that their mills, though slow, grind 
exceeding fine, are wholesome truths to instil. It is well to 
remind that ‘‘God pays, but he does not pay every Saturday.” 
People should be cured of the impolicy that takes note of the 
temporary advantage of the transgressor but overlooks the 
eventual forfeiture of reputation, credit, honor, public esteem 
and love, the chief personal assets of associated man. We can 
safely join Josh Billings in assuring the would-be rascal that he 
has ‘‘the qualifications for a phool.” It is common to look 
upon the community as a pauper that cannot reward its friends; 
therefore it is an excellent short-cut to control to show how 
honest men are facilitated at many points and to demonstrate 
that the fruits of long uprightness are public confidence, author- 
ity, honors, praise and fame. 

One is enlightened as to the consequences of his acts f 
others. 

Even the sympathetic need light, for society’s ultimate con- 
cern is not right motives but right actions. It must, therefore, 
illuminate the foolish as well as the perverse. As social rela- 
tions become manifold and the chain of cause and effect longer, 
it is possible for the innocent or the thoughtless to do more 
harm by their blunders than the violent by their crimes. ‘God 
be merciful to me, a fool!” is the cry of the modern man placed 
in a too-complex world. It is then wise policy to make audible 
the social reverberation of deeds and to show people the distant 
bitter fruit of innocent actions. The preacher who helps us 
realize what evil crop is sown when one marries a degenerate, 
indulges children, sells liquor, or feeds ‘‘the devil’s poor,” is 
doing yeoman’s service. 

So far as man has a corporate sense, it is enough to deter 
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him to show him that a proposed course of conduct, if gener- 
ally followed, will hurt or ruin the community. In respect to 
those who are ready to obey the Kantian injunction to do only 
that which everybody might safely be allowed to do, the battle 
is as good as won. All that is needed is to set before them the 
laws of all social life. It is easy to demonstrate that fraud 
breeds fraud and violence breeds violence. Nor is it hard to 
prove that fairness begets fairness, and that generosity is infec- 
tious. The supreme triumph of enlightenment awaits the social 
philosopher who inspires the conviction that a régime of self- 
aggrandizement leads to enmity, strife, wounds and disappoint- 
ment, while the fruits of mutualism are peace, health and life. 


III. 


Less than other types of control does enlightenment leave 
historic traces. Early literature, mainly springing from and 
ministering to leisured upper classes, chose to embalm the pride- 
ful morality of masters rather than the prudential morality of 
peasants. History records the reflections of the e/ife upon the 
conduct of life, but neglects the forces that held in their humble 
social orbits the veoman and the artisan. Yet it is safe to sur- 
mise that in all free communities where man was not terrorized 
by priest and task-master, there was a kind of exudation of 
proverb and aphorism, gnome and parable, legend and moral 
tale tending to bring about a canny adjustment of men to the 
requirements of life in common. That underground growth we 
call folklore was full of salty maxims and pithy counsels which 
gradually gave moral shape to multitudes of obscure, unhori- 
zoned lives. Here and there this hidden trunk sent up a shoot 
in Hesiod or Solomon or Poor Richard. But for the most part 
it yielded place to the epics and sagas, the Vedas and Avestas 
that constituted the literature for warriors and priests. 

The beginning of the prudential era of morality is connected 
with the weakening of the hold of law and custom. These, at 
first invested with a sanctity that wins them unquestioning obe- 
dience, lose§ in prestige wherever, as in old Greece, the contacts 
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of embryo cultures give rise to discussion which, in turn, breeds 
the spirit of inquiry. Whenever sacred law from being arrested 
at an early stage fails to develop minuteness of detail, popular 
saws and maxims fill in and the sagacity of living men replaces 
the authority of the dead. Hesiod, whose writings became a 
classic for youth, stands for prudential morality, and recom- 
mends justice no less than thrift as a means to prosperity. We 
may be sure that his pungent precepts won their vogue because 
he was a builder of order as well as a wholesome adviser of 
farmers. After him the ‘‘Wise Men” filled Greece with the 
fame of certain pregnant moral observations and in the sixth 
century B.C. the poets, Theognis and Simonides, won great 
authority by reflections on life which throw many a gleam of 
light on the natural sanctions of good conduct. 

The reflective stage is now reached, and the moral develop- 
ment of Greece becomes dramatic. The ancient sanctions are 
crumbling. The Sophists appear and the old reasons for right- 
eousness are thrown into the melting pot. Hippias declares the 
laws of the state to be mere arbitrary enactments. Protagoras 
makes the individual man “the measure of all things,’’ exalts 
inclination and extols prudence. Socrates, himself a Sophist, 
puts his trust in individualism, declares virtue a science that can 
be taught, and believes that all the wicked man needs is more 
light. The swift collapse of the higher enginery of social con- 
trol can be traced in the Tragic Poets. In Atschylus morality 
is backed by the will of the gods; in Sophocles it is supported 
by a noble intuitive sense of right and wrong; in Euripides it is 
the conclusion dictated by a sophistical reasoning upon moral 
questions. 

From Aristophanes we learn that in Athens this disintegrat- 
ing subjectivism led toa serious moral crisis. Philosophy now 
hurriedly left the problems of the Cosmos to attend to those of 
conduct. Plato with his subordination of desires to the divine 
faculty of Reason, and Aristotle with his sublimated gentleman- 
morality labored earnestly to get a solid foundation for social 
order. As the problem continued to press, the sunlight van- 
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ished and the fog closed in. Speculation became handmaid to 
ethics and a Stoicism of Semitic origin contended with Epicurus 
for the souls of the higher classes. But in respect to the com- 
mon people chilled by philosophic ethics and dead to the high- 
pitched Stoic appeal, the problem of contro] stayed unsolved 
until] the importation of oriental mysteries and religions per- 
mitted the recovery of living gods. 

Rational thought on life and conduct stayed in eclipse till 
afterthe Renaissance. Then criticism of objective authority set 
in, till by the middle of the eighteenth century an individual 
ism had been worked out, not unlike that of Athens at the end 
of the fifth century before Christ. The foundations of the higher 
forms of social control were broken up. Morality became con- 
scious and sophisticated. Man became once more ‘the measure 
of all things,” and in the crucible of Helvetius’ analysis saw dis- 
appear the last idealistic restraints on his will. It was in line 
with this dissolution of control that ‘enlightenment’ became 
the watchword of moral agencies. Religion ceasing to bear on 
the feelings, reduced to ascheme of morality, enforced by super- 
natural rewards and punishments, and enabling a man “to make 
the most of both worlds.”"* Ethics became utilitarian,and staked 
everything on enlightened self-interest. The ideal man was he 
who regulated his life according to the dictates of reason. Not 
selfishness, but stupidity, was declared to be the common enemy, 
and virtue in parody of Socrates was identified with common 
sense. 

Rationalism failed for several reasons. It clipped the wings 


*Says Professor W. H. Hudson, of the English clergyman of the Hanovarian 
reigns, “‘ We have the moderate and sober divine, reading from his carefully written 
manuscript a homily full of good sense and fair judgment, unfanciful, precise, and 
lucid, the aim of which is to establish by solid argument the essential reasonableness 
of Christianity, or to enforce the prudence of right living and the principles.of enlight- 
ened self-interest. He studiously avoids all extravagance of thought and phrase ; 
dwells rather upon the nobility than upon the debasement of human nature ; touches 
lightly, if at all, upon the questions of the sacrificial death, salvation through faith and 
eternal damnation ; and labors to impress upon his hearers the important fact that the 
founders of his religion were not enthusiastic dreamers, or mystics, but emphatically 


men of sense and gentlemen.” 
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of imagination; it cramped the emotions; it misinterpreted the 
social impulses ; it deprived religion ofall wonder ; it neglected 
the ebullient side of human nature. But its cardinal sin was 
failure to furnish a good cohesive principle for society. Its 
cement would not hold, and the moral bankruptcy of its method 


became apparent. Romanticism, revivalism, sentimentalism, 


idealism, and the new Stoicism fell upon it and overwhelmed it 


with jeer and contumely. Thus the world’s second ray of sun- 
light was withdrawn, and the flying mists were permitted to make 
our century a century of half-lights. 

The method of enlightenment has distinct correlations. An 
age that deems man, at bottom, a reasonable creature, thinks 
much of education as a cure for human depravity. Times of 
great educational enthusiasm are, therefore, times of faith and 
enlightenment, and vice versa. The magnificent educational 
zeal of the nineteenth century was inspired by the theories of the 
eighteenth. 

The subversion of tradition, custom, and precept and the 
attempt to manage men by enlightenment, hurries society 
toward consciousness of itself. For with the endeavor to 
awaken a sense of responsibility by dwelling on the consequences 
of conduct to others, or to the institutions of society, there 
grows upa popular theory of social relations which is preliminary 
to the “ good citizen” that democracy presupposes. Thus the 
group becomes aware of the relations and processes on which 
its life depends, and utilitarianism proves to be the forerunner of 
social science. 

The prudential method flourishes in periods of religious 
breakdown, when it is no longer heresy to confess that the right- 
ness or wrongness of an act depends upon the character of its 
censequences. It prospers in a scientific age when physiology, 
psychology, and sociology bring to light unexpected sanctions 
for old rules of conduct. It thrives in an industrial epoch when 
the discipline of regular work has developed in the common man 
that habit of self-control and reflection, without which enlight- 
enment would be of no effect. It grows apace in democratic 
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times, when laws are seen to be matters of enactment, when reli 
gion, freed from the control of priesthood and confided to the 
laity, ceases to give minute guidance in life, and when the moral 
authority of the exceptional men touches its nadir. 

But whether the appeal to self-interest, silently insinuating 
itself into religion, philosophy, ethics, and literature, rides 
splendidly at the swaying summit of society’s system of control, 
surrounded by the Muses and the Graces, or whether thrust out 
of the high places by dogmas and dreams, it works quietly and 
unobserved in a humbler sphere, shaping the character of youth 
through homely proverbs and copy-book maxims and moral 
tales and Sunday-school books —in any case we can never do 
without it. It never gets in the way of science. It relieves the 
strain on other parts of the system. It is the best custodian of 
whole fields of conduct. It alone can reach certain natures. It 
enlists parents and friends, all those solicitous about the indi- 
vidual, in the task of controlling him. And so while it may not 
be the battlement, it will always remain the half invisible founda- 
tion of a system of social control. 

EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California 
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THE MEANING OF THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 

THE term ‘Social Movement” is already a cant phrase both 
in Europe and America. It once had dignity. It is so com- 
mon now that it is falling into contempt. The social move- 
ment was that dawning of national consciousness which produced 
the series of revolts from hierarchic sway called the Reforma- 
tion. The social movement was the growth of the third estate 
from a name to a power. The social movement was the abolition 
of political privilege, the enlargement of religious toleration, the 
extension of industrial opportunity. 

The social movement is, an unfriendly observer might say, a 
confusion of fussy, fidgety folk, blocking each other and every- 
body else by their foolishness. Here it is free soup, and there it 
is demand for a work-test instead of free soup. It is industrial 
education here, it is there a trade-union practice to prevent people 
from learning trades. It is importunity for more law, and it is 
clamor for no law. It is in one group the prescription of political 
machinery, and in another the proscription of political machinery. 


It is in one party outcry for more democracy, and in another it 


is a wail for revival of aristocracy. The social movement on 
the whole seems at best a tuning of the orchestra. Many are 
the doubters whether there will be any symphony. Let us not 
be cynics. Let us try to be fair and appreciative. The ‘social 
movement ”’ of our time is not a proper butt for ridicule. It will 
not be arrested by pointing out its contradictions, any more than 
the waves of the sea will be stilled by showing that they do not all 
keep the same ‘¢empo. 

Let us try to represent the social movement candidly. So 
long as men have lived they have at times showed two opposite 
dispositions ; first, to calmly take life as they found it; second, 
to try to better themselves. It would be altogether distorted to 
represent past times as controlled by the former impulse, and 
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to assert that the latter is peculiar to our day, The migrations 
of Semites and Mongols and Teutons would disprove that. The 
history of industry and commerce and war and science would 
disprove it. The study of every great nation would disprove it 
Men have always tried to improve their condition. Neverthe- 
less the modern social movement means that there is anew note 
in men’s purpose to better themselves. It has new force. It 
has a changed outlook. 

Specifications must be understood in a very general sense. 
They sketch broad outlines of comparison. They would not 
apply to minute details. When I say that there is a new note 
in men’s purpose to better themselves, I mean this: men used 
to accept the situation and tried to make themselves as comfort- 
able as possible in it. Today they propose to change the situa- 
tion. Men used to try to better themselves within the condition 
in which their lot was cast. They now try to better the con- 
dition itself. We may illustrate the earlier temper regarding 
progress by the attitude of Paul ‘foward certain relations about 
which the Corinthian Christians wanted advice (1 Cor. 7.) What 
had the apostle to say about celibacy or marriage ; about Chris- 
tians whose marital partners clung to the old faith; and about 
slaves? Paul’s advice was distinctly against staking all upon 
attempts to secure improvement by changing the condition, and 
distinctly in favor of contentment with trying to do better 
within the conditions. ‘“ Wast thou called being a bond servant ? 
Care not for it; but if thou canst become free, use it rather. 
Brethren, let each man, wherein he was called, therein abide with 
God.”" And it was entirely in accord with the policy of better- 
ment within the conditions when John the Baptist, in answer to 
the question ‘‘ What shall we do ?” advised the people in general, 
‘‘He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none: 
and he that hath food, let him do likewise.” And he advised 
the publicans, “‘Extort no more than that which is appointed 
you;”’ and again the soldiers, ‘Do violence to no man, neither 
exact anything wrongfully, and be content with your wages.” 
(Luke 3:10-14). That is, “adjust yourselves to the proper 
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requirements of your condition.’’ Not a word about exchang- 
ing one condition for another. 

Now my point is that this used to be the rule, and variations 
from it were the exception. Today the tendency is to make 
these exceptions relatively more numerous than ever before, o1 
to put it strongly, modern men do not stop with bettering them- 
selves within their condition, they want to reform their con- 
dition. They are not content with trying to get better wages. 
They want to overthrow the wage system. They do not stop with 
plans to provide for a rainy day. They want to abolish the rainy 
day. They are not content with conjugal fidelity. They want to 
reconstruct the family. They are not satisfied with improve- 
ments in the working of governments. They want to eliminate 
governments. They look with contempt upon adjustment of 
relations between social classes. They want to obliterate social 
classes. The emphasis today is on change of conditions rather 
than upon adjustment to conditions. Consequently too much 
of the labor problem is simply the problem of avoiding labor. 
Instead of feeling a pride and obligation in service, men and 
women through all the grades are debauched by the vision of 
escape from service, or what amounts to the same thing, exchange 
of work for a state that seems to require less work. Not how to 
do well the work of our present condition, but how to get into 
a condition which seems to promise release from work, is the 
question which teases the least respectable, and sometimes the 
more respectable of those who make the social movement. In 
the older countries Americans are constantly surprised by evi- 
dences of pride in being the latest of several generations in the 
line of fathers and sons who have succeeded to the same lowly 
occupation, and still find satisfaction in conducting it well. With 
us the rule is discontent unless the occupation of the children 


promotes them to conditions supposed to be more dignified than 


those of their parents. 

In the second place the social movement of our time has a 
new force or volume. It takes more people to make the people 
than ever before. Every ranch and farm, every fishing hamlet, 
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every factory loft, and every crossroads store helps to increase 
unrest if not to accelerate motion. Aspiration to get on in the 
world makes slum tenements and frontier cabins headquarters 
of agitation. The people who were once hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, and were dumb at their occupation unless 
they were harried to desperation by some exceptional infliction, 
are today practiced coiners and utterers of social philosophies. 
Formerly only a rare few tried to take a bird’s-eye view of 
what was going on in the world. As we say in sociological 
language, there was a very low degree of social consciounesss. 
The people who felt themselves parts of the great moving world as 
a whole were hardto find. Now there isa sort of feeling among 
the obscurest and most helpless people that they have the issues 
of life in their own hands. They are the source of power. They 
have but to say the word in sufficiently large numbers and the world 
will move as they order. The people who used to be called the 
rabble are now making their own appraisal of their social value. 
They are not abashed at the thought of steering the ship of state 
with their own hands. No vague awe draws invisible but impas- 
sable lines beyond which they must not step in pursuit of their 
desires. All sorts and conditions of men are saying with more than 
the bravodo of Macbeth, ‘‘What man dare, I dare!’’ More than 
this, the increasing volume of social force has new leverages with 
which to exert its power. In the days of John Ball in England, or 
of the Bundschuh in Germany, the masses had merely the power 
of numbers. They had none of the tools of popular education, few 
means of communication, little political influence, no plausible pro- 
grammes, no power of organization, no allies to speak of in other 
classes. Today the same social elements have more knowledge 
than the average clergyman had in many periods of the Middle 
Ages. They give a living to crowds of crafty men for printing 
back at them their own provincial thoughts. They are learning to 
array themselves in effective political formations. They are pro- 
ducing and spreading programmes which have the merit of aim- 
ing at many things which it would be very comfortable to have. 
They are cultivating mass sympathies and drilling themselves in 
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mass movements, and, not least of all, they are sapping and 
mining the foundations of supposed pillars of society by making 
many friends and champions in social classes whose lives move 
in entirely different lines. The social! movement is thus more 
than a class mevement. It includes among its active promoters 
people of all social strata, except perhaps the enormously rich, 
and even these do not always oppose the tendencies that I am 
describing. The social movement is popular in the most inclu- 
sive sense, 7. ¢., it is made up of all sorts of people. Property is 
universally conservative, but in our day great property holders 
who on the whole sympathize with the main tendencies of the social 
movement are by no means rare. The social movement is thus 
not the inertia of the many slightly disturbed by the few, it is 
the momentum of the many, hardly restrained by all the arts 
that the few can contrive. 

I said third, that the social movement has a new outlook. 
It may be defined ina word. Thesupreme purpose of life has some- 
times been to escape the wrath tocome. People are today fleeing 
from the wrath that has come and they are frankly prospecting for 
happiness. We may argue with this state of things as we please, 
the fact remains. The social movement isa deliberate undertak- 
ing to get more satisfaction out of life than it has ever yielded. 
It is impelled by bold and stubborn presumption that men are 
fools not to be happy and comfortable in this world. There is 
not very much reckoning with the conditions of another world 
in the present social movement The idea is that there is a 
way to be physically and morally happy now if we can find it, 
and then the hereafter will take care of itself. This way of look- 
ing at things is not necessarily opposed to religion. It is opposed 
to all conceptions of religion which make it a matter of greater 
importance to dead men than to living ones. 

It may be charged that if I have correctly described the social 
movement it is selfish and sordid and materialistic. That would 
be true in particular cases. It would not be true in general. I 
would rather say that the social movement is an effort for con- 
crete, specific, definable goods, without much attention to the 
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relation which these may bear to remoter abstract goods. The 
social movement is a demand for shorter working hours ; for more 
sanitary working space; tor better tenements; for higher wages - 
for less breadwinning by women and children; for shifting of the 
burden of taxation so that the load will bear more equally on all 
backs; for expenditure of public moneys in ways that will give 
all classes a rightful share of benefits; for the use of govern- 
mental machinery so that it will help most those who can do 
least for themselves, and not artifically increase the advantage 
of those who can do most for themselves. The social movement 
is in spirit a very sincere attempt of people who are sure they 
want certain things to secure those things. People are reaching 
for goods that they understand, or think they do, without bother- 
ing their heads much about goods that they do not understand. 

All this however is very near the surface of the social move- 
ment, and we are after the deeper meaning. Without doubt the 
vast majority of those who make up the social movement would 
say that I have already told all there is to it. I should be sorry 
if I felt obliged to believe them. There are undercurrents that 
these hints have not sounded. There are reasons for the social 
movement that have not yet been stated. Quite likely most of 
the people in the movement would not acknowledge the under- 
current. Very probably they would not accept the statement of 
reasons that I shall offer. The baby in the cradle cries, for 
reasons that he does not understand, and would not admit if they 
were explained to him. The instinct of mother and nurse finds 
out what kind of pain produces the cry. The social movement 
is to a considerable extent a spontaneous cry of pain and a spas- 
modic clutching for pleasure; the sources of the pain and pleas- 
ure are not known by the majority who make the demonstration, 


They are not altogether beyond analysis and explanation. 

My interpretation of the social movement then makes it, with 
all its faults, a proof that the natural force of humanity is not 
abated, that social virility is not exhausted. The social move- 
ment is today’s form of the same vital facts which have always 


been the impulse of human advancement. 
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Civilization has been humanity’s gradual discovery of itself. 
From the start men have been the same enigma to themselves 
that the Yerkes telescope is to the men who are now learning 
to use it—or rather a thousandfold more enigmatical. The 
question about human nature, as about the telescope, has been, 
What is it good for? What is its capacity? What can it do? 
Ever since human acts have been recorded some men have always 
gone ahead of others in answering the question by experiment. 
Human cunning, prowess, foresight, persistence have made some 
men superior to others; but at the same time they have advertised 
human resources, and registered human capabilities. Some men 
have beer. adventurers, discovering their own opportunities and 
talents and powers. They have made successful ventures. They 
have acquired new skill, they have made new tools, they have devised 
new processes, they have won comfort, riches, renown. Then 
other men have looked at them, and have said to themselves — 
“They are only men after all. They are made of the same stuff 
Iam made of. They have no rights or powers that are not in 
me too. What they have done, what they have gained, and 
enjoyed, is proper object of endeavor for every man.” Enter- 
prise and envy have been equal partners in making the world. 
The strong, original, capable men of one day have been the typical, 
model, standard men of the next day. What these pioneer men 
have been and done and possessed all men have presently tried 
to be and do and possess. Humanity has found itself by proxy. 
Men with the fullest tide of life in their veins have gone ahead 
in trying their strength and their talent. Then less original men 
have seen the results. They have wanted them. They have said 
“These things come from human strength and talent. We are 
also human. We will have the same things too.” 

There has been no more constant motive in civilization than 
the one which cropped out in Casca's tirade against Cesar. 


I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life; but, for my single self, 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself. 
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I was born as free as Czsar: so were you: 
We both have fed as well: and we can both 


Endure the winter's cold as wel! as he. 


Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the majestic world, 


And bear the palm alone. 


Men at some time are masters of their fates: 

The fault, dear Brutus is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

“Brutus” and “ Czsar ;"’ what should be in that  Casar"’? 
Why should that name be sounded more than yours ? 
Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 


Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well. 


Weigh then, it is as heavy ; conjure with 'em, 

Brutus" will start a spirit as soon as “ Cesar,” 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Czesar feed, 


That he is grown so great ? 
Jul. Cz. Act. I. Se. II. 


That is, men have taken the measure of themselves in the 
person of more strenuous men. Great men have served to show 
what is latent in little men. Rare men have explored the possi- 
bilities of life for mediocre men, and average life has tended to 
achieve the fullness and diversity of many exceptional lives 
Extraordinary men have roused desires dormant in the ordinary 
man, and thus humanity has progressively found itself. Human 


ity has expressed itself, and asserted itself, and exerted itself in its 


most forceful specimens, and in them and their works the rest of 
men have learned to know their own nature, and power, and 
destiny. 

The social movement of today is the onward march of that 
same average humanity towards further gains indicated as within 
human reach, because they have actually been compassed by 
some men. We are simply continuing the series of movements 
by which all historical men have proved their power to take up 
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and use knowledge of themselves and their resources that repre- 
sentative men have gained. Social classes have been advance 
agents of prosperity for the social mass. Powers and rights that 
aggressive classes have at first monopolized have gradually 
appeared to belong not to classes as such, but to men as such. 

For example, the very abstract idea of individual rights them- 
selves, as distinguished from the privileges that belong tomembers 
of a class, had to be asserted and maintained in the concrete over 
and over again by a few, before it could be presented to the imagi- 
nation and then demanded as the proper possession of the many. 
Humanity was such a dull mass once that the individual was 
imperceptible within it. Castes separated themselves with their 
claims, and “rights,’’ and “privileges.”” Families maintained 
separateness and dignity. Cities asserted independence of other 
cities and masters. Other groups got legal recognition — such 
as church, monastery, university, or gild. Each of these had 
their “rights,” but it was a long evolution before there was a 
definite notion of an individual, as having rights distinct from his 
share of the rights of his group. 

We have a comparatively plain record of various steps by 
which this change took place. It appears, for instance, in the 
shifting of ideas that gradually demolished feudalism. It is com- 
mon knowledge that under the feudal system only a small per- 
centage of persons had socially recognized rights. These were the 
lords and their vassals, between whom there was a solemnly ratified 
compact. The great masses not in the feudally contracting class 
were without the pale of defined rights. Presently it was so evi- 
dently a good thing for the class with rights to have those rights, 
that many other people began to say to themselves “ Rights are 
good things for those who have them. Being men like those 
people who have rights, why should we not have some too?’’ 
A by-product of this reasoning was a motion of rights as 
belonging to human beings, not to exceptional classes of human 
beings. 

A similar progress is illustrated in the case of towns that got 
certain liberties from their masters. The liberties that the towns 
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enjoved proved advantageous to the towns. People who lived 


; in the country saw that the towns thrived upon “liberties.” They 

| thought within themselves ‘‘Townsmen find ‘liberties’ a good 
j thing. Doubtless countrymen would find them an equally good 
thing.”” Then the rustics'made struggles for liberties and at 
last got them. With them came a clearer conception of per- 
sonal liberty. The same process with similar effects runs through 
the evolution of the popular idea of law in England. Under the 
Norman kings legal rights were concessions from the sovereign 
to the subject in a charter. * They are now, ostensibly at least, 
volitions by the subjects expressing their will about the society 
which they compose. Again, the process is illustrated in the 
tedious development of the idea which was at work before the 
Reformation, but which did not come to maturity till it reformed 
the Reformation. It was the antithesis of the idea that religion 
is the prerogative of a privileged class, and that administration 
of religion belongs to that class. Men began to believe that if 
relgion is good for some it is good for all. They believed that 
if it is a prerogative of some it is a prerogative of all. They 
refused to believe that there is any provision in the nature of 
things for a part of the human race to grow fat on religion, while 
the rest of the race only grew lean from it. They virtually 
declared and maintained that so far as religion is a real benefit 
to anybody, its like benefits belong to everybody. They then 
either rejected religion as an artificial imposition upon men, or 
they claimed it as an equal natural right of all men in their free- 
dom of commerce with the universe. 

By such steps as these this rudimentary idea of the para- 
mount dignity of persons, regardless of their social state, has 
become distinct and commonplace. It has been made very spe- 
cific in a thousand applications. Whenever any men have reached 
an evident vantage ground, other men have begun to say “ Either 
they hold that advantage as a fair reward for special work, or 
they have no business to occupy it at all, or, finally, it is the 
proper place and reward for all men, who are really entitled to 
the rights of men.” 
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I repeat, then, that the social movement throughout history 
has been an instinctive effort to get for more men the things 
that have seemed to be good for some men. The social move- 
ment of today is in one view only the latest episode in this inces- 
sant effort. In another view there are distinguishing character- 
istics of the incident, which call for special notice. 

First, then, things that were supposed to be assured to all 
Americans a hundred years ago, today seem to many to be in 
jeopardy. When our fathers framed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence they thought it “self-evident” that all men “are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” 
Among these rights they thought there was no room for question 
about “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 

The case is distinctly different now. Not that the theory has 
changed, but conditions have changed so that thousands of men 
distinctly believe and other thousands vaguely suspect that the 
latest gains in civilization have clouded the title of the average 
man to life, liberty, and free pursuit of happiness. The social 
movement of today is in great part a desperate struggle to save 
what seems to have been lost in the industrial revolution. The 
toiling millions can buy with their wages more comforts than 
they ever could before. The laboring class, as a class, is more 
necessary to civilization than ever. The individual laboring man 
today, however, is haunted by the thought that he may any day 
lose his job. He feels that he has less certainty of keeping him- 
self and family from starvation or pauperism than the average 
American slave had of living in comfort through old age. The 
free man’s freedom today is evidently a struggle with severer and 
more relentless contingencies than slaves as a class have encoun- 
tered in civilized countries in modern times. Men are accord- 
ingly beginning to feel that the wide wide world is a very 
crowded place, and that its accommodations are not as free as 
they used to be. Somehow a great deal of the space has been 
spoken for in advance by people who hold it in reserve for 
themselves and their friends. We find ourselves very seriously 


playing the old game of “goals.” There are fewer goals than 
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there are players. Each change of places gives somebody a 
chance to improve his condition, but at somebody’s peril of 
losing his position. Opportunities are today so controlled that 
men feel themselves more subject to the caprice of others than 
at any time since serfdom disappeared. It is no comfort to 
the sidetracked man to read in tables of statistics the story of 
material and moral gains by all classes. These tables make no 
exhibit of the sense of insecurity among individuals within the 
classes. -If that schedule could be filled out it would show a 
balance of unhappiness so great that it possibly makes our pres- 
ent civilization bankrupt. Machinery and capital and commer- 
cial combinations put multitudes in a condition of dependence 
on vast operations upon which they can exert but feeble influ- 
ence. The many are getting into a state of panic as they con- 
template the possibilities of this dependent condition. They 
feel that they have somehow been tricked out of their share 
of guarantees for “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” 
They suspect that they are really being deceived by smooth 
words. They think they detect the beginnings of a slavery for 
the many in which the masters are released from the moral 
responsibility which mitigated the lot of former slaves, and at 
the same time have subtler means of making their mastery 
oppressive. 

I will not undertake to discuss the grounds of this belief, 
nor to pass upon its correctness. I state the fact that men by 
millions take virtually this view of present social conditions, 
and the social movement is to be understood accordingly. It is 
really, in one part of its strategy, an abandonment of the old 
lines in which men a century ago fought for “liberty, equality, 
fraternity.” That fanciful frontier is much too far advanced. 
The men of today are fighting not primarily for these ideal 
conquests. They are fighting for security: security of standing 
ground; security of opportunity; security of personal recog- 
nition among the shareholders in the inheritances of the ages; 
security of a man’s chance to be a man; security that the 
mighty impersonal power of capital and organization shall not 
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be allowed to march masses of men roughshod over individual 
men, in pursuit of schemes vast in aim, but needlessly terrific in 
means. The French Republic gravely parades that legend as 
itsideal. It is maddening the very people whom it is intended 
to soothe. 

I predict that this fact about the social movement will be 
perceived more and more, and that it will shape more and more 
the strategy of the movement. Men are parts of society and 
necessarily subordinate to society. It is too late to avoid that 
fact. The needs of society must necessarily require frequent 
exercise of eminent domain over ‘ndividual interests in ways for 
which damages cannot be collected. But it is possible that we 
are at present rating individuals as too small and too cheap parts 
of society. It is possible that our mighty plans of commercial 
conquest are not worth success, because it would have to be 
purchased at too great cost of individual security. The social 
movement, candidly and fairly interpreted, means that millions 
of men believe this to be the case. They say we have invented 
some modern improvements that are working at too great cost of 
manhood. They payin talse coin. Their profits are delusions. 
They are destroying the securities on which reliance should be 
placed for individual and social strength. ‘Give back by any 
means the vanishing security which we have exchanged for 
deceptive and debasing prosperity.” 

I repeat that I am not attempting to weigh the justice of 
this plea. It is the temper of the social movement as I observe 
it, and I am trying to state the bald fact. The fact must be 
clearly understood, whether we justify it or not. Otherwise we 
are entirely at fault in our estimate of the social movement. 
There is certainly a solemnity about this matter when we come 
to see these features. Men are going back to first principles. 
They are saying that security of fundamental rights is good for 
some men, and therefore good for all men. They are saying 
that this security is being impaired. They are demanding that 
it shall be strengthened. No temporary and frivolous issue this. 
There can be no permanent settlement until there are different 
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popular convictions about social tendencies, or until the ten- 


dencies themselves are changed. 

But if there is solemnity about the social movement it has 
also traits of sublimity. If security is the primary end of the 
social movement today, it is also not less a means. Men want 
security of opportunity, so that they may then gain ampler results 
from the use of their powers than were ever before aimed at by 
men in great numbers. Say what we will about men’s narrow 
conceptions of life, and their sordid ambitions; popular concep- 
tion of what it is to be a man are larger and truer than they have 
ever been throughout great masses before. I do not find men 
philosophizing very analytically or comprehensively about spe- 
cifications that should be satisfied in right human life. By putting 
together what many men are saying, however, I get at traits of large 
common conceptions which no one person expresses completely. 
The men who are most sincerely struggling for security want it 
as the passport to more complete living. They feel, if they do 
not expressly say, that man’s life is not realized when he is a 
well-greased cog in the industrial machine. He is not a man 
who is merely a well-fed drudge. Manhood is properly many- 
sided. 

Cultivating man is as proper a pursuit as amassing riches, 
Therefore let us have security in order that we may become men. 
There is latent in every man, not merely power to toil, but to 
toil intelligently. Every man is a possible economist, @. ¢., an 
organizer of effort upon rational principles. Every man has it 
in him to become in some degree a scientist, z. ¢., one who knows 
reality. Every man is a potential statesman, 7. ¢., a maker of 
social life, if not of the highest rank, of some rank. Every man 
is of necessity at last his own priest. Men today instinctively 
assert the personal importance that belongs with partial con- 
sciousness of their latent powers. They want security in order 
that as workers and thinkers and citizens and worshipers they 
may realize their larger selves. The task which society today 
imposes upon its members is direct and conscious effort so to 
organize personal relations that the masses of men, with their 
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manifold endowment, may together realize their common human- 


ity. 

The social movement is set in motion by this need, though it 
does not distinctly understand the impulse. The social move- 
ment is thus inevitable, though not yet wholly intelligent. It is 
respectable, though its manifestations are not yet altogether dig- 
nified. It deserves the study of all who love truth. It deserves 
the sympathy and the wise codperation of all who love their 
kind. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


ECCENTRIC OFFICIAL STATISTICS. U1. 
THERE is perhaps at the present no more interesting or 
important sociological question than the employment of women 
and children and the effect of such employment upon that of 
men. Are these classes taking the place of men in industrial 


pursuits, and by their competition in the labor market so reduc- 


ing their wages as to render it difficult or impossible for the 
head of the family to alone support the family ? 

In the first of these papers (JOURNAL OF SocioLoGy, January, 
1897), the writer criticised a contribution of the Commissioner 
of Labor to the Chicago Record of July 20, 1894, in which that 
gentleman, discussing the employment of women and children, 
undertook to demonstrate from census statistics a great decrease 
in the employment of children, and that women were not crowd- 
ing upon men in the industrial pursuits but taking the place of 
of children. Comparing the proportion of females employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industry to the total number of 
employés in these industries, Colonel Wright said: ‘* This com- 
parison shows that in 1860 20.66 per cent. of all the persons 
employed in manufacturing industries were females above fifteen 
years of age, in 1870 they constituted 15.76 per cent. of the 
total number employed ; in 1880 they were 19.45 per cent., and 
in 1890 they were 17.94 percent. The relation therefore to the 
total number employed was quite stationary at the last three 
federal censuses and was only about 2 per cent. in 1880 over 
what it was in 1870 and nearly 3 per cent. less in 1890 than in 
1860. The women are therefore not crowding upon the men in 
mechanical industries.” 

Similar comparison of the percentage of children was made 
showing a most remarkable decrease in the percentage of chil- 
dren. Colonel Wright was, however, unable to quote the per- 
centage of children in 1860, because they were not reported 
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separately, but were included with the adults. The census of 
1850 reported all hands employed 957,059—males 731,137, 
females 225,922; and the census of 1860 reported all hands 
emploved 1,311,246—males 1,040,349, females 270,897. These 
figures are correctly quoted in the census of 1870, but in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Censuses the falsification occurs of tab- 
ulating them with those of the later censuses as males above 
sixteen, females above fifteen. This falsification has evidently 
misled Miss Annie Marion McLean in her contribution to the 
preceding issue of the JoURNAL oF SocioLoGy, ‘“ Factory Legis- 
lation for Women in the United States.’ That she has been 
still further misled by our incomparable census statistics is seen 
by her remark accompanying her table showing the proportion 
of female to male employés. ‘The actual increase has been 
steady, but relatively there has been a decrease since 1850, as 


will be seen.” 

As was shown in the writer’s first paper, the earlier manu- 
facturing statistics failed to include large classes of employés 
that were almost exclusively males. The number thus omitted 
was estimated hy Superintendent Walker to have been 500,000 in 
1870. Including this number the proportion of females to 
males in 1870 would be I to 6.5, instead of I to 4.9 as she has it. 

' Allowing for the children which her figures include as females 
over fifteen and for the males that the censuses of 1850 and 1860 
failed to include, the proportion of females to males was probably 
vo no greater in 1850 and 1860 than in 1870. Of these facts Col- 
' onel Wright failed to take note. While comparisons of the per- 
centage of females and children to the total number of employés 
are utterly misleading, they seem no more misleading than the 
comparison made by Colonel Wright of the total number of 
children reported at the censuses of 1880 and 1890. Such com- 
parison seems to indicate a large decrease inthe employment of 
children and a complete reversal of the tendency noted by him 
in 1875. According to the census figures the number of children 
employed in manufacturing and mechanical industry was, in 
1870, 114,628; in 1880, 181,121, and in 1890, 121,194. This is 
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an apparent decrease from 1880 to 1890 almost equal to the 
extraordinary increase shown from 1870 to 1880. 

Regarding the tendency of the time Colonel Wright, as Chiet 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, remarked in 
the Sixth Annal Report of that bureau: ‘ There seems within 
recent times to have occurred a change in the relation of wages 
to support, so that more and more the labor of the whole family 
becomes necessary to the support of the family. If we are right 
in our surmises that this is becoming more fixed and recognized 
from decade to decade, it certainly bodes no good to our future. 
The civilization of the nineteenth century, which seems to 
especially emphasize the home as its most prominent and valu- 
able institution, should not allow it to become necessary that 
any but the husband and father should labor for its support and 
security.” 

In this report Colonel Wright shows at considerable length 
the manner in which the competition of the children reduces the 
earnings of the parent, and remarks: “ It is likely that if by 
compulsion the children of the state be taken from work and 
put into school, there will be individual cases of suffering and 
hardship, but they will only be temporary. The rate of wages 
after a little time will readjust itself to the new state of things 
and the same amount of money, or somewhat near approxi- 
mately, will be earned by the head of the family as is now earned 
by him in conjunction with his children.”’ 

Thus, according to Colonel Wright, wages and the employ- 
ment of others than the head of the family are closely related 
and we should expect an increase in the proportion of our people 
engaged in gainful pursuits to be accompanied by falling wages. 
It is therefore somewhat surprising to find our great statistical 
authority, Colonel Wright, maintaining that the increased pro- 
portion of our people having gainful pursuits is evidence not 
only of increased opportunity but of increased equality of oppor- 
tunity-( Forum, May 1895), and that wages and the condition of 
the wage earner have steadily improved since 1850 (Adantic 
Monthly, Sept. 1897). 
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The writer regrets that his discussion of this question so 
largely involves a discussion of Colonel Wright’s statements 
and conclusions as to be perhaps mistaken for a personal attack 
upon that gentleman. As Colonel Wright’s interpretations of 
statistics as presented in magazine articles and quoted by the 
press are generally accepted by our busy people who lack both 
time and opportunity for personal investigation, and as from them 
public opinion is formed, it is important that Colonel Wright’s 
errors should be pointed out. Acknowledging the ability of 
Colonel Wright as an investigator and the efficiency of the 
department of which he is the chief, we should expect the recent 
investigation of the Department of Labor regarding the employ- 
ment of women and children to show conclusively the tendency 
of the times as to such employment. It is therefore most sur- 
prising to discover that in his report, Colonel Wright discredits 
the results of this investigation by quoting census statistics to 
prove the contrary of what this investigation shows, a largely 
increased emplovment of children as well as women. 

Another strange circumstance relating to this investigation 
is that when Colonel Wright’s report was submitted to Congress 
last February, the press throughout the country announced that 
this investigation showed a decreased employment of children. 

The figures given, it is true, when analyzed showed the con- 
trary, but the newspaper correspondents instead of making the 
analysis seem to have accepted the statement from some source 
that they considered reliable that a decrease in the proportion 
of children employed had been discovered. While the Depart- 
ment of Labor may not be responsible for the error of the agents 
of the press, it is very certain that it has taken no pains to 
correct the false impression thus conveyed to the public. 

According to Colonel Wright’s report of this investigation 
made in pursuance of a joint resolution of the LIII Congress, 
complete information was obtained for 931 establishments in two 
periods designated as the former and the present periods. By the 
present period is meant some week in the years 1895 and 1896 
in which the canvass was made, and by the former period is 
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meant some week antedating by at least ten years the week 
selected in 1895 or 1896. In the 931 establishments furnishing 
complete data, it appears that the percentage of increase for the 
different classes was as follows: Males 18 years of age or over 
63.1 per cent.; males under 18 years of age 80.6 per cent.; 
females 18 years of age or over 66.3 per cent.; females under 18 
years of age 89.1 per cent. 

Observation seems to indicate that establishments, particu- 
larly in trade, in which females and children form the larger 
proportion of employés have increased more rapidly in numbers 
than other establishments, in fact it has been claimed that they 
were driving other establishments out of existence and in this 
state has led to the insertion in party platforms of planks pro- 
posing such regulation as would limit the increase of such estab- 
lishments. <A law of this nature met defeat by a small margin 
of votes in the last session of our legislature and the common 
council of Chicago subsequently enacted an ordinance having the 
same purpose. 

If it be true, as appears, that such establishments are rapidly 
increasing in number as well as in size, an investigation as to 
employment in establishments that existed ten years ago and 
which takes no account of establishments that have come into 
existence during the period, must fail to fully indicate the extent 
to which the employment of women and children has increased. 

As those studying the report find themselves confronted 
with census statistics seeming to prove the contrary of what is 
shown by the investigation, it becomes necessary to continue 
our investigations as to the reliability and comparability of 
census statistics. As the question of the employment of women 
and children and the questions of wages and improved conditions 
are shown by Colonel Wright to be intimately related, let us also 
consider the statistics by which Colonel Wright in his latest 
article, ‘‘Are the Rich Growing Richer and the Poor Poorer ?” 
(Adantic Monthly, Sept. 1897) undertakes to demonstrate 
that the poor are growing better off. In this article Colonel 
Wright declares, ‘‘ Fortunately there are facts at hand which 
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can be used in this examination and statements that cannot 
be controverted."’ Colonel Wright then proceeds to quote 
statistics the incomparability of which has already been 
so conclusively demonstrated in this JouRNAL that he has 
attempted no reply. Let us call Colonel Wright himself to 
testify as to the alleged facts on which he bases his conclusion 
of a large increase in the earnings of wage workers and a 
decrease in the number of children employed in manufacturing 
industry. In an official communication to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Census United States Senate, dated Feb. 15, 1895, 
Colonel Wright, as superintendent of the Eleventh Census, 
said: ‘‘The tendency of the questions used in 1880 was to 
obtain a number of employés in excess of the average number, 
while it is believed the questions used in 1890 obtained the 
average number. The questions used in 1890 also tended to 
increase the amount of wages as compared with 1880. The 
enumeration of establishments in certain lines of industry was 
more thorough at the Eleventh than at the Tenth Census. For 
these reasons the average annual earnings per employé, as 
obtained from the totals for the two censuses, are not compar- 
able. Mr. Waite states: ‘This great increase is due chiefly to 

the fact that the census of manufactures for 1880 was worked up 
upon an entirely different basis from that of 1890. In the former 
census the officers and firm members were reckoned among the 
number of hands employed, but were not accredited any wages 
i ; except in exceedingly few cases. In 1890 the hundreds of 
; thousands of officers, firm members, and salesmen were each accred- 

ited with large salaries, aggregating upwards of $300,000,000. 

Some salaries were equal to that paid the President of the United 

States. On the other hand, inthe census of 1880 the figures 

purporting to represent the ‘average number of hands” were for 

about half the establishments identical with the ‘‘ greatest number 

of hands employed at any one time during the year.” In the 

other half they represented for each establishment the average 

number employed during the few months when the establishment 
As a result they were almost always 


was running a full force. 
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more than the average and often several times the average 
number as figured out by the methods employed in compiling 
the census of 1890.’ 

“In formulating the schedule for the Eleventh Census it was 
evidently the intention not to perpetuate the errors of the Tenth 
but to obtain data from which a correct statement could be made 
as to the true average number of employés engaged during the 
year and the total wages . . . . After Mr. Porter left the census 
office, the Hon. Secretary of the Interior investigated the matter 
of the statement of wages, and the great increases shown between 
1880 and 1890 did not appear to him to be reasonable. He there- 
fore undertook through the Division of Manufactures, to eliminate 
the errors and to straighten out the whole matter. In doing this 
some $60,000 were expended, but without satisfactory results. 
On taking charge of the census office, I took this matter up 
immediately and, as I have said, everything has been done to give 
the public the facts as they appear with ample explanation as to 
their value in all directions.” 

How much has been done to give the public the facts may be 
judged when it is known that not only those unused to statistical 
investigation quote these statistics in utter disregard of their 
incomparability, but that one so eminent as a statistician as Mul- 
hall is at present contributing a series of articles to the North 
American Review in which he bases his conclusions upon the 
statistics of the Eleventh Census seemingly unconscious of their 
grossly misleading character. 

Colonel Wright’s anxiety to give the public the facts is also 
illustrated in his contribution to the AWantic Monthly in which 
he says: ‘‘ But fortunately, we are not obliged to depend upon 
the increase of rates of wages to show that the ordinary man is 
better off than at any former period in our history, because our 
censuses report aggregate earnings and also the number of per- 
sons among whom the earnings are divided. Looking to this 
side of the problem, we find that in 1850 the average annual earn- 
ings of each employé engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, including men, women, and children, in round numbers 
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were $247; in 1860 $289; in 1870 $302; in 1880 $347; and in 
1890 $445. Here is a steady positive increase in the average 
annual earnings of the employés in our great industrial pur- 
suits. The statement is not mathematically accurate, because 
the divisor used is not always a sure one. The total amount 
of wages paid at each of the periods named is a fixed quantity, 
and is one of the most certain elements of the industrial cen- 
sus, but the average is obtained by dividing the total wages paid, 
by the average number of employés during the year.” 

Having, apparently, in mind the writer’s contribution to the 
January number of this JournaL, Colonel Wright says: ‘‘Some 
writers contend that the divisor should be the greatest number 
of employés instead of the average number, but the greatest num- 
ber would secure a more erroneous quotient than that derived 
from the average number.” 

It is evident that as the total wages paid in all industries 
are the earnings of the total number employed in these industries 
the average annual earnings can only be obtained by using the 
total number of employés as the divisor. 

It must, however, be conceded that to aggregate the numbers 


reported by each establishment as the greatest number employed 
at any one time would be likely to obtain a number in excess of 
the total number of employés. It is also certain that to use the 
number reported as the average number of employés, would 
result in obtaining a’ number less than the total number of 


employés. 

Colonel Wright’s statement shows that he is aware that the 
use of these differing methods in obtaining the divisor would 
result in widely differing quotients, but he strangely seems to 
miss the real point which is that no fair comparison can be made 
of average annual wages obtained by one method in one decade 
and by the other method in another decade. By Colonel Wright’s 
admission in this official communication, while the number used 
at the last census as the divisor was the true average number of 
employés, the number used in the preceding censuses was a num- 
ber greater than the average number. From the statement of 
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Mr. Waite who has thoroughly examined the original schedules 
of both censuses, which statement has never been assailed, it 
appears that the number used in 1880 as the divisor was not far 
from the number that would be obtained by aggregating the num- 
bers reported as the greatest number employed at any one time. 
As Colonel Wright has no knowledge how far the apparent 
increase in wages is the result of the difference in methods, in 
fact does not know that there was not an actual decrease in the 
average annual earnings, it does not appear that he is justified in 
quoting these figures as proving anything whatever. : 

It may be noticed that Colonel Wright quotes average wages 
at $445 instead of $484 as is quoted by Mulhall and nearly ever- 
one else who quotes census statistics of wages. Colonel Wright 
quotes the average obtained by dividing the earnings of opera- 
tives proper by the average number of operatives, thus recogniz- 
ing the fact that the salaries of officers, firm members, and clerks 
were not included at the census of 1880. That, though not 
reported separately, they were included in the aggregate is the 
only inference to be drawn from the footnote accompanying 
census tables and referring to the salaries of officers and clerks— 
“Not reported separately in 1880.” 

While thus recognizing the incomparability of census wage 
statistics, without calling attention to the falsification of the foot- 
note, Colonel Wright fails to recognize the incomperability in 
other respects that seem even more important. In the official 
communication already quoted he admits, that: ‘The enumera- 
tion of establishments in certain lines of industry was more 
thorough at the Eleventh Census than at the Tenth Census.” 
These are the hand trades with almost exclusively male employés 
which, as has been previously shown, were almost entirely neg- 
lected in the earlier censuses. The comparison of the percentages. 
of females and of children to the total number of employés 
which we find in census tables and which were made by Colonel 
Wright in his Record article, are therefore grossly misleading. 

Equally misleading seems his comparison of the number of 
children reported at the last two censuses. 
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According to his own statement, the number reported in 1890 
was the average number while the number reported in 1880 was 
a number greater than the average number, yet in his Record 
article he takes the difference between the two numbers as repre- 
senting the decrease in the number of children employed at the 


two periods. In the case of children who attend school a part 


of the year and are employed in establishments that run a full 
force but a few months in the year, the total number of employés 
might be more than double the average number. Mr. Waite 
states that the number reported as the average number in many 
establishments in 1880 was the average number while the estab- 
lishment was running a full force and was often several times the 
average number as figured out by the methods employed in 
compiling the census of 1890. And that for one-half the estab- 
lishments the number reported was the greatest number at any 
one time. 

There is also another important factor in this problem entirely 
overlooked by Colonel Wright. The census reports as adults 
males over 16 and females over 15 classifying the remainder as 
children. In ascertaining the age, however, the question asked 
at the last census called for ‘‘age nearest birthday ”’ which would 
include as children males under 16%, females under 15%. 
At the preceding census age last birthday was called for, which 
would include males to their 17th and females to their 16th birth- 
day. There is, therefore, a difference of one-half year in the 
classification and this half year is one that must have included 
much the largest proportion of children. It thus seems probable 
that but for the change in methods a very considerable increase 
instead of decrease in the number of children engaged in manu- 
factures would have been shown. 

An examination of census tables reveals their unreliability in 
other respects. We find, for instance, in the tobacco industry, 
as reported for the city of New York, that in 1890 there were 
1295 establishments, with employés as follows: Males, 13,352; 
females, 6772; children, 164. Yet, according to Colonel 
Wright’s report on strikes and lockouts (1887), twice this 
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number of females were involved in a strike in this industry in 
1886: 


Males Females 

Strikes of May 1 to 2 and May 1 to 8, 1886, - 10,500 13,500 

Census report 1890, - - - - - 13,352 6,772 

The strike of May 1 to 2, which was successful, involved 
1500 establishments, and that of May 1 to 8, which was unsuc- 
cessful, involved 250 establishments. Besides various minor 
strikes in this industry, astrike is also reported in five establish- 
ments August 23 of the same year involving 1000 male and 
1000 female operatives. These were possibly among the estab- 
ments involved in the strike of May 1; but in that one strike we 
find involved 445 more establishments and 6728 more females 
than are reported in the census four years later. Colonel 
Wright’s latest report on strikes shows a total of 13,035 male 
and 15,760 female operatives involved in strikes in 1890 in this 
city in this same industry. As some of these operatives may 
have been involved in more than one strike, these figures cannot 
be relied upon as showing the number of operatives; but it may 
be noticed that-while the census reports but about half as many 
females as males, Colonel Wright’s report shows that the female 
outnumbered the male operatives in establishments involved in 
strikes. 

While Colonel Wright’s reports on strikes which classify 
strikers only as male and female give no indication of census 
deficiencies in the enumeration of children, factory inspectors’ 
reports do to a certain extent. These reports give the name of 
establishments that have been visited by the inspectors and the 
number of employés there found. As the inspectors are unable 
and do not attempt to visit all establishments, the census reports 
for any state or city should show a larger number of employés 
than those of the factory inspector. We find, however, that the 
factory inspector has often discovered a much larger number 
of females and children in a few establishments than census 
officials have found in the whole number of establishments. 

Comparing the census of the cigar and tobacco industry in 
Jersey City we have the following: 
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Males Females Children 

1890 census report, - - - - - 12 3 

Factory inspector's report, - : - 500 2500 260 

The establishment reported by the factory inspector is the 
well-known one of Lorillard & Co. 

We find by referring to Colonel Wright’s latest report on 
strikes and lockouts that in this year there were involved in the 
strike June 23 to 30 in this industry in this city 400 males and 
1600 females classed as “pluggers.”” In this same report on 
strikes we find that in this city and industry there were involved 
in the strike of June 14 to 27, 1877, 700 males and 2800 females. 
For the state of New Jersey the census and the factory inspect- 
or’s report for this industry are as follows: 

Males Females Children 


Census report, - - . : - - 1006 123 53 
Factory inspector's report, - - - 832 2799 273 


The census has included a number of smaller establishments 
not visited by the factory inspector, but has omitted the more 
important ones employing large numbers of females and chil- 


dren. 

As the factory law of New Jersey places under the supervi- 
sion of the inspector mercantile as well as manufacturing estab- 
lishments, the total number of employés found in all industries 
is not comparable with the number reported in the census. 

In the report of the New York factory inspector we find, 
however, included enly manufacturing establishments, and the 
number reported is, as in the Eleventh Census, the average num- 
ber. Because of the limited number of deputies, the New York 
inspection in 1890 extended to but 6197 of the 65,840 establish- 
ments included in the census. In 1891 the inspection was 
extended to 10,112 establishments. The number of operatives 
found are here compared with the number of operatives reported 


in the census: 
Establishments Males Females Children 
Census, - - - 65,840 545,453 194,350 12,263 
Factory inspector 1890, 6,197 211,452 116,426 14,669 
Factory inspector 1891, 10,112 281,517 140,553 17,495 
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Those under sixteen are reported by the inspector as chil-_ 
dren. The establishments inspected were undoubtedly, asa rule, 
those having the largest number of women and children, but it 
may be noticed that in 10,112 establishments the factory 


inspector found 43 per cent. more children than census officials 


found in six and one-half times the number of establishments. 
Taking the city of Troy, which is one of the cities reported as 
showing a large decrease in the percentage of children, we find 
that while census officials were able to find but 190 children in 840 
establishments, the factory inspector found 318 children (average 
number) in 67 establishments. 

In the tobacco industry in New York city the factory inspec- 
tor found 7299 females and 4o1 children in 142 establishments 
though the census reports but 6772 females and 164 children in 
1295 establishments. In 1892 the New York inspectors visited 
but 8959 establishments, and reported 14,105 children. With 
the period of depression the number of children decreased, 
although the number of establishments visited was greater. 
This fact seems to have led the New York inspector to believe 
that, as a result of the inspection law, child labor was rapidly 
decreasing. The factory inspector of Pennsylvania seems, how- 
ever, to furnish the most plausible explanation of the same thing 
in that state. 

The census of 1890 reports 22,419 children in Pennsylvania, 
while the factory inspectors found 30,437 in the establishments 
inspected. It should be explained that the factory law of that 
state placed under the supervision of the inspector all establish- 
ments, both manufacturing and mercantile, employing ten or 
more women and children. In 1892 the inspectors found 33,217 
children under sixteen, but in 1893 the number had fallen to 
to 27,181. This decrease the inspector, in his reports, attributed 
but in part to the act of 1893 prohibiting the employment of 
children under thirteen years of age, and stated that the business 
depression had resulted in a temporary suspension of children in 
certain lines of manufacturing, notably the cigar trade. He 
says: ‘‘ During a dull season adults prefer to work for less wages 
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rather than remain unemployed; hence, when they accept a 
child’s wages, they get the child’s work.” 

The Massachusetts factory inspector’s report for 1890 fur- 
nishes farther evidence of the defectiveness of the census in the 
enumeration of both women and children, but the discrepancy in 
regard to children is most noticeable. In Lowell 1206 children 
were found by the inspector in 42 establishments, while the cen- 
sus reports but 612 children in 853 establishments. In Holyoke 
794 children were found by the inspector in 74 establishments, 
while the census reports but 452 children in 493 establishments. 
In Fall River 1514 children were found in 74 establishments, 
and 1226 by census officials in 397 establishments. Lawrence 
furnishes the only instance which the writer has discovered in 
which the factory inspector did not discover more children in a 
few establishments than the census reports in all establishments. 
In that city the census reports 472 children in 583 establishments, 
and the inspector 212 in 25 establishments. In Springfield the 
inspector found 247 children, and census officials but 77. In 
Cambridge 89 children were found by the former and 34 by the 
latter; in New Bedford, 662 by the former and 387 by the latter. 

The Massachusetts factory reports, while thus furnishing evi- 
dence of the defectiveness of the Eleventh Census, are, as we 
shall find, of greatest value in this discussion because of the 
classification of children, the number under fourteen and the 
number from fourteen to sixteen being reported separately. 

The law provides for the inspection of mercantile as well as 
manufacturing establishments, but the number reported are 
chiefly those employed in manufactures. In the foregoing com- 
parison with census figures care has been taken to omit estab- 
lishments of a character not included in the census; their number, 
however, outside of Boston is insignificant. 

Instances of glaring defects in the census as to the number 
of women and children reported are too numerous for us to 
attempt their presentation in this article and it seems unneces- 
sary for the reason that while in his Record article Colonel Wright 
based his contention of a decreased employment of children upon 
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manufacturing statistics, in his recent report he furnishes the 


tables of occupation as proof, 
The following table and accompanying remarks are from 


pages 25 and 26 of Colonel Wright’s recent report on the employ- 


ment of women and children. 

The following table compiled from the censuses of 1870, 1880, and 1890, 
is given in order that a cemparison may be made of the proportion of 
children at work at the three census years. 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN AT WORK AT THE THREE 
CENSUS YEARS 1870, 1880, AND 1890. 


Census years and -lassification of ages. | Males. | Females. Total, 


1870 
Total children 10 to 15 years, inclusive.........| 2,840,200 | 2,764,169 | 5,604,369 
Number of above at work 548,064 191,100 739,164 
6.91 13.19 
1880 


Total children 10 to 15 years, inclusive 35. 6,649,483 
Number of above at work...... 1,118,356 
Percentage of above at work....... 16.82 


1890 | 


7,933,509 
603,013 


Total children 10 to 14 years, inclusive. . 
| 8.57 


Number of above at work 


This table shows that 13.19 per cent. of children from 10 to 15 years of 
age were at work at the census of 1870. At the census of 1880 the propor- 
tion of children from 10 to 15 years of age at work was considerably larger, 
being 16.82 per cent. To find what percentage were workers in 1890 is some- 
what difficult, as the age period then used was Io to 14, instead of 10 to 15, 
as in 1870 and in 1880. Nevertheless, it is believed that a result closely 
approximating the truth may be obtained, and in the following way: 

The whole number of children from 1o to 14 years of age in 1890 was 
7,033,509, and of this number 603,013, or 8.57 per cent. were at work, The 
total number of children 15 years of age in 1890 was 1,288,864, but to arrive 
at the number of those who were workers in that year, an estimate must be 
made on the basis of those Io to 14 years of age, who were at work. Now, to 
have the result a general average of 8.57 per cent. at work for those of the 
ages from Io to 14, it is plain that the individual percentage for each of these 
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ages would run about like this: For those to years old, 3 per cent.; 11 
years, 5 per cent; 12 years, 8 percent: 13 years, 11.5 per cent; and for 14 
years, 15.5 per cent. Such an estimate of the percentage at work at each age 
from Io to 14 seems to be about what is necessary to bring the general aver- 
age of 8.57 per cent. at work when al] from Io to 14 years are lumped 
together. From this it is manifest that, of those 15 years old, about 20 per 
cent., or 257,773, must have been workers. Adding this to 603,013, the num- 
ber of workers from 10 to 14 years, the result is 860,786. This number, or 
10.34 per cent. of the whole number of children 10 to 15 years of age in 1890, 
represents very closely the number at work. 

As it appears, there is a difference in the classification of the 
Eleventh from preceding censuses of one year. The purpose of 
this change in classification we can only conjecture. The result, 
as will appear, is to mislead the public. 

Colonel Wright has the duty of explaining to the public the 
reason for changing the age classification in the tables of occu- 
pation, rendering them worthless for the only purpose for which 
such statistics are compiled, that of comparison. 

Why are the figures of child occupation fifteen years and under 
suppressed ? If the proper tabulation had not been made, it was 
in Colonel Wright’s power to have it made. Why does he not 


give the public the facts instead of his guesses? Colonel Wright 


estimates the difference in the number of workers resulting from 
the change of classification to be 257,773,and says: ‘It is plain 
that the individual percentage for each of these years would run 
about like this.” Surely this is not at all plain, and seems a 
strange manner of reasoning for one who so uniformly adopts 
the ‘true scientific method.” The data furnished by the 
Massachusetts factory inspectors’ reports furnish the basis from 
which to intelligently estimate the relative proportion of child 
workers at the different ages. 

There is, however, an important element in this problem 
which Colonel Wright entirely ignores: that is, the fact that the 
classification is made from the returns made by the enumerators 
of population, and that the schedule of inquiry at the census of 
1880, and 1870 as well, called for the age of last birthday, while 
the schedule of the last census called for age at nearest birthday. 
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This being so, the workers reported in 1880 as from ten to fif- 
teen years of age included all child workers up to sixteen years 
of age, while the workers included as from ten to fourteen years 
of age were, in fact, all workers up to fourteen and a half. 
This is a difference of a year and a half, instead of a year, as 
Colonel Wright has estimated, and the half year difference is one 
that includes much the largest proportion of workers. 

From the Massachusett’s factory inspector’s report for 1890, 
it appears that the total number of workers under sixteen years 
of age found in the establishments inspected that year was 9919, 
and that of these 8263 were from 14 to 16 years of age, while the 
number under 14 amounted to but 1656. This is a proportion 
of almost exactly Ito5. For the year 1891 the number reported 
was, under 14, 1489; from 14 to 16, 9864; this is a ratio of 6.6 
to 1. We have, therefore, this proposition: If workers from 14 
to 16 outnumber workers under 14 5 to I, what proportion 
would workers from 14% to 16 bear to workers under 14% ¢ 

By the figures of the Massachusetts report it appears that 
workers from 14 to 16 are five times as numerous as workers 
under 14. Yet Colonel Wright has added to the number 
reported as 14 and under (603,013) but 257,773 to represent 
tlie number as he supposes from 14 to 15. 

As we have already shown the number 603,013 reported in 
1890 is the number under 14% while the number reported in 1880, 
1,118,356 practically includes all workers under 16 (it cannot be 
supposed that there was a significant number of workers at either 
1oor!10%). If the proportion of children found inthe factories of 
Massachusetts be considered as representative, instead of adding 
257,773 to the 603,013 reported in 1890, Colonel Wright should 
have considerably more than doubled that number. Even if we 
assume that workers under 14 equal workers from 14 to 16, as is 
the exceptional case in Fall River, we still should be unable to 
discover the decrease which Colonel Wright has figured out. 

Fall River can, however, hardly be assumed as representative 
for the whole country, it certainly is not representative for Mas- 
sachusetts—for we find the proportion of children from 14 to 
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16 to those under 14, to be in Lowell 17 to 1, in Lawrence 22 
to 1, in Holyoke 1g to 1, in Springfield 122 to 1, in Cambridge 
15 to1,and in Boston 11 to 1. Only in New Bedford do we find 
conditions as to the employment of children anything like those 
existing in Fall River. In this city we find 331 children under 
14 and 373 from 14 to 16 while in Fall River the proportion was 
765 of the former and 749 of the latter age. 

Possibly the writer is mistaken in the conclusion which he 
draws from the figures of the Massachusetts inspectors, report 
and those of the census that they demonstrate a very consider- 
able increase instead of decrease in the proportion of child 
workers for the Massachusetts statistics may not be representa- 
tive. He has, however, resorted to the only method at his 
command of ascertaining the truth. As an investigation regard- 
ing this matter has been made by the government at a very con- 
siderable expense the public is entitled to the information. Is this 
suppression of the facts a part of the same plan—to mislead the 
public that seems to have been adopted by Colonel Wright in his 
Atlantic Monthly article in which to demonstrate the improved 
condition of the working people he compares statistics of annual 
earnings the incomparability of which he has himself admitted 
Colonel Wright’s article appears to have misled Secretary Gage 
who quotes it in his recent address at Peoria as showing the error 
of the popular opinion now prevalent which he admits many things 
open to common observation seem to justify. Secretary Gage 
declares Colonel Wright an authority acknowledged as good by 
the laboring classes. As one belonging to what is commonly 
termed the laboring class the writer desires to here enter his 
emphatic protest against Colonel Wright’s misuse of statistics. 

Some of the statistics quoted by Colonel Wright in this 
article disprove his conclusions and those of Secretary Gage, that 
is they would had he quoted them more fully. 

Quoting the Aldrich report on prices and wages Colonel 
Wright says: “The report deals with seventeen great branches 
of industry, and they are the principal ones in the country.” 

How far this statement is from the fact will be seen when it 
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is discovered that the Aldrich report has not even a solitary 


wage quotation for our greatest industry agriculture. “ By it 


(he says) we find that, taking 1860 as the standard at 100, rates 
of wages rose from 87.7 in 1840 to 160.7 in 1891; that is an 
increase of 60.7 per cent. from 1860 and of 73 per cent. from 
1840. Taking the average according to the importance of the 
industries, that is to say, of each industry relative to all indus- 
tries, it is found that the gain from 1840 to I18gI was 86 per 
cent.”” Colonel Wright here misses the point entirely for there 
has been no contention that there had been no improvement in 
conditions since 1840 or 1860, but that in recent years the rich 
have been growing richer and the poor poorer. 

Had he quoted the report more fully his figures would have 
shown that almost the entire increase in wages was prior to 1872 
and 1880, and that the increase during the period when census 
figures show the greatest increase in earnings was comparatively 
insignificant. That the increase in rates of wages shown by the 
Aldrich report are exaggerated as a result of the fallacious 
methods of the statistician is capable of demonstration, in fact 
has been demonstrated, as Colonel Wright is aware, by an able 
statistician, Mr. Fredrick C. Waite. 

In the foregoing quotation of Colonel Wright's article may 
be noticed a blunder that seems inexcusable in a statistician. An 
increase in relative wages from 87.7 in 1840 to 160.7 in 1891 is 
not, as Colonel Wright states, an increase of 73 per cent. An 
operative receiving 87 cents in 1840, and $1.60 in 1891, would 
have an increase in wages of 73 cents; not of 73 per cent., but 
of over 83 percent. The increase, according to importance, as 
is seen by reference to the Aldrich report, was not as Colonel 
Wright states, 86 per cent., but 104 per cent. While the 
Aldrich report shows a great increase in rates of wages from 
1840 to 1891 the increase from 1872 to 1891 was less than 6 per 
cent. by simple average. Averaged according to importance the 
increase shown is 10 per cent. 

After the panic of 1873, as shown by this report, the rate of 
wages fell and had but partially recovered in 1880 so that the 
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increase from that year to 1890 was 12 per cent. by simple 
average and 17 per cent. averaged according to importance. 
The increase in average annual earnings shown by the census 
from 1880 to 1890 is over 39 per cent. 

Colonel Wright's report on the employment of women and 
children, having been, as we have seen, discredited by himself, 
seems hardly worthy of extended criticism. As far as it may be 
relied upon as showing anything at all, it indicates a decided 
increase in the employment of both women and children. 

One of the eccentricities of this investigation is that it takes 
eighteen years of age as the line of division between adults and 
children, rendering its figures incomparable with those of the 
census reports or those of the labor bureaus and the factory 
inspectors of the various states. 

It fails to indicate the extent of the increased female and 
child labor, because, as has been already shown, a statement of 
the increase of such labor in establishments that existed ten 
years ago and at the present time takes no account of what is 
claimed to be the fact, that establishments employing a large 
proportion of women and children have increased in number 
more rapidly than establishments of a different character. 

As a complete canvass of the whole country could not have 
been accomplished with the funds at Colonel Wright’s disposal, it 
would seem that the end sought would have been more nearly 
attained by a complete canvass in one or more localities that 
might be considered fairly representative. This has not been 
attempted, but, instead, a canvass has been made of establish- 
ments variously located that are claimed to be representative. 

An investigation of the character and location of these 
establishments seems hardly to substantiate this claim. We find 
Illinois represented by but eighteen establishments, having 889 
employés in the former and 1290 in the latter period, while 
Georgia is represented by fifty establishments, with 4297 
employés in the former and 9189 in the latter period. South 
Carolina also outranks Illinois in importance, being represented 
by three times as many employés in the former and five times 
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as many in the latter period. This matter of location is, how- 
ever, of less importance than the character of the establishments. 
Less than 23 per cent. of our people having gainful pursuits are 
engaged in manufacturing industry, yet of the total number of 
employés in the establishments investigated over 90 per cent. 
are thus engaged. We have separated the establishments 
engaged in other than manufacturing industry, and in the 
following table present the total of all establishments and of 


manufacturing and non-manufacturing establishments separ- 


ately. 
The increase per cent. by classes of employés by each class 
of industry is also contrasted with the increase shown for the 


whole number of establishments investigated : 


Former period Present period 


Males | Females | Males Females 

| 

| 


18 years | Under 18| 18 years 


Under 18 | 18 years | Under 18/ 18 years | Under 18 
orover | years | or over 


years | or over years or over years 


No. employés in | } | 
establish | | 
ments ..... 5 | 27,163 | 6,743 | 43,195 


No. in manufac- 
turing indus- 
try, 775 estab- | 
lishments.... 

No. in other in- | 
dustries, 156 
establishments | 2,047 | 275 


6,468 | 


Increase per cent, 


All industries. . | 3.1 | 80.6 | 66.3 89.1 


Manufacturing 
industries. ... 
Other industries 


From the foregoing it seems apparent that the result of 
Colonel Wright’s investigation depended altogether upon the 
character of the establishments investigated. 

With a fair proportion of non-manufacturing establishments 
the showing would probably have been a very much greater 
increase in the percentage of females and female children— 


375 
7,540 | 45,162 | 12,751 
59.748 | 6,858 | 40,750 | 11,979 
| 
3.447 | 682 | 4,412 772 
| | | 
68.3 | 72.6 | 109.0 | 180.0 
t 
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that is if the non-manufacturing establishments are at all repre- 
sentative. That they are not fairly representative the writer is 
convinced, not because they exaggerate but because they fail to 
fully show the increase of female and child labor. 

Goods, etc.,”’ is represented by seventy-eight estab- 
lishments with 2715 employés in the former and 5651 in the 
latter period. The whole seventy-eight establishments have 
but about as many employés in the latter period as three of 
Chicago’s largest department stores. In the list we find a num- 
ber of establishments classed as department stores, but not a 
single representative establishment such as Wanamaker’s in 
Philadelphia or the Fair or Boston Store in Chicago. In the 
professional class we find three public libraries, an insignificant 
medical institute with 4 employés in the former and 8 in the 
latter period, and teaching. This teaching establishment is 
located in Delaware, with 59 male and 61 female teachers in 
the former and 40 males and 97 females in the latter period. 
According to the report of the Board of Education, but slightly 
over 8 per cent. of the teachers in Chicago schools are males. 
In Benton Harbor, Mich., but 5 per cent. of the teachers are 
males. As an indication of the proportion of females and 
children in mercantile establishments, and the relative impor- 
tance of such establishments, we present the results of a canvas 
of the larger establishments of this character in Chicago, made 
last August by the Illinois factory inspector, Mrs. Florence 
Kelly, who by act of the last legislature was given supervision 
of such establishments, and also the number of employés in 
manufacturing establishments as given in the factory inspector’s 
report for 1896: 

MANUFACTURING STATISTICS, 


CHICAGO AND COOK COUNTY. 


Under 16 | Over 16 
Children 


1,280 


Females 
| 
| 


= — — = — 

Girls Boys | Males 
168 1,112 22,131 

| 
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Total No. Males Females 


Inde 
l 
at work under 16 | under 1¢ . . 


Marshall Field 2,500 
Schlesinger & Mayer 1,000 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co..... goo 
450 
Siegel, Cooper & Co 1,800 
A. M. Rothschild 1,50 
2,000 


1,775 


NNN 


The Hub 

Evan Lloyd 

New York Dry Goods Store.. 
Sol Klein 


NW 
ONUN 


West-End Store 


ow 


5,29: 6,464 8,82 ‘ 1,092 


As an attempt to discover the facts as to the employment 


of women and children this investigation seems an utter and 


absurd failure. 
If, however, the purpose of Colonel Wright’s report is con- 
cealment, it must be admitted to be a most effective document. 


H. L. Bassas. 


| 
soo 90 6 ee 
950 60 25 I 
450 19 11 2 
325 14 9 I 
800 22 
I,200 13 
1,367 2 2 
200 150 50 13 
150 25 125 3 I 
400 100 300 5 I 
155 57 os 6 3 
261 109 152 9 2 
125 40 85 3 ‘| 
150 50 100 I I 
11 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE 
OF DEPENDENTS.' 1. 


Tue public is under obligation to relieve and support all 
indigent residents of the community, who, because of old age, 
sickness or other disability, are unable to support themselves, 
and who have no relatives upon whom this legal obligation of 
support rests. The word “ residents’ 
states the obligation does not extend to “non-residents.” The 
provision for this latter class will be spoken of later. Here we 


is used because in some 


speak only of the resident poor. 


*This is the first of a series of articles based upon a study of the laws concerning 
the care and treatment of the dependent and defective classes. The credit for the 
general plan of the work is due Professor C. R. Henderson, who has also done much 
in collecting the material here used. The series will contain articles on (1) “ The 
Law Relating to the Reliefand Care of Dependents,” (2) “The Law Affecting Immi- 
grants and Tramps,” (3) “‘ The Law Relating to the Care of Dependent Children,” 
(4) “The Law relating to the Education and Treatment of the Defective,” and (5) 
“The Public Supervision of Charities.” It will be closed with a sixth article tabulat- 
ing the laws of the several states. 

This is a study merely of the law and not of its actual administration. From a 
study of the statutes and available decisions, we attempt merely to give the present 
legal provisions of the several commonwealths. Doubtless an extended study of the 
poor laws as administered would throw much light upon the present study. Perhaps 
to us seemingly unimportant points, when taken in connection with the administration 
of relief, may be very important, but are unnoticed by us. We shall be very grateful 
to any who may be able to correct any mistakes which may have been made, or who 
may be able to suggest new points, if they will send us their corrections and sugges- 
tions, 

In this study the law has been brought down through the statutes and decisions 
to, as nearly as possible, the present time. We have succeeded in bringing it down 
to 1897 in Indiana and Nebraska; to 1896 in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland, South Carolina, Ohio, and Washington; to 
1895 in New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, 
North Carolina, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Texas, Oklahoma, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, and California ; 
and to 1894 in Vermont, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Iowa, 


and Utah. 
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The obligation of relatives needs further comment. The 


parent must care for his minor child. The earnings of the 


minor (where no limitations have been made) may be taken 
and used by the parent. Between the parent and the minor the 
duty of support may be said to be reciprocal. This, in many of 
our commonwealths, has been extended so as to include more 
distant relatives, and to include parent and child under different 
conditions. This reciprocal duty has, in a number of states, 
been extended to parents and their indigent adult children and 
to adults and their indigent parents.‘ In West Virginia and 
Oregon a further extension is made so as to include not only the 
parent and the child of the indigent, but also his brother and 
sister.2, In other states another extension is made so as to 
include grandparents, parents, children, and grandchildren.’ 
And, finally, in seven states it is extended so as to include all 
in the direct line from grandparents to grandchildren as well as 
the brothers and sisters. 

There are limitations to this duty of support on the part of 


* This extension has been made in the seven states of New York (secs. 147-159, p. 
2279, Birdseye’s R.S.), New Jersey (secs. 1, p. 2510, Gen. Stat.), Georgia (sec. 764, 
Clarke, Cobb, Irwin’s Code), Michigan (secs. 1741-1744, Annotated Stat.), Wisconsin 
(1503-1506, R. S.), North Dakota (2787, Rev. Code), and South Dakota (2612, Terri- 
torial Code of Dakota). 

2See sec. 18, ch. 46, the Code of West Virginia, 1891, and 3944-3945, Hill's 
Annotated Laws of Oregon. 

3 This is the case in Massachusetts (secs. 6, 8, 9, 10, ch. 33, R. S.) New Hampshire 
(sec. 12, ch. 83, R. Pub. Stat. S.), Vermont (secs. 2822-2824, R. S.), Maine (sec. 17, 
ch. 24, R.S.), Rhode Island (secs. 5-13, ch. 79, Gen. Laws), Connecticut (sec. 3318, 
Gen. Stat. as amended in 2893), Pennsylvania (sec. 1700, Brightly’s, Purdon's Digest, 
as amended in 1895), Delaware (sec. 14, ch. 48, Rev. Code), Alabama (sec. 1466, 
Code of 1886), Mississippi (sec. 3148, Thompson, Dillard & Campbell's Annotated 
Code), and Iowa (secs 2117, 2118, 2120, 2137, McLain’s Annotated Code) — eleven 
states in all. 

4 This farthest extension is found inthe seven central and western states of Illinois 
(secs. I-3, ch. 107, Hurd’s R. S.), Minnesota (secs. 1951-1952, R. S.), Nebraska (secs. 
3926-3927, Compiled Stat.), Montana (secs. 3201-3202, Annotated Stat.), Colorado 
(sec. 3388, Mills’ Annotated Stat.), Nevada (sec. 1982, Bailey & Hammond’s Gen, 
Stat.), and Washington (secs. 1596-1597, Laws and Code of 1896). 

{ Hereafter when the revised code of a state has been once mentioned, it will not 
be repeated, but the reference will be given by sections only. ] 
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relatives, however. Such an obligation cannot be enforced 
against those living in another state. Where the duty extends 


to brothers and sisters, an exception is usually made in favor of 
married sisters. And, finally, this obligation is frequently 
absolved by misconduct, vice or drunkenness on the part of the 


indigent person. In Illinois, Minnesota, and Nebraska no rela- 
tive is under obligation to support one who has become indigent 
through drink or misconduct; while in Montana, Colorado, 
Nevada and Washington the duty is, in such a case, limited to 
parent and child.’ 

The duty of support does not rest equally upon ali relatives. 
Where it extends further than to the parent and child, the order 
in which the obligation devolves upon the several degrees of 
relatives is sometimes stated in the law. Usually, where the 
obligation extends to those in the direct line from grandparents 
to grandchildren only, the matter of who shall pay for, and 
what each shall pay toward, such support, when enforced through 
the court, is left to the decision of the court. In the seven 
states where the duty extends beyond this to the brothers and 
sisters, it devolves upon them in the order of child, parents, 
brother and sister, grandchild and grandparents. 

When an indigent who has relatives under legal obligation to 
support him, applies for relief, it is the duty of the relieving offi- 
cer to secure the enforcement of this obligation through the 
court. Usually the amount to be paid by the relatives in such 
a case and the mode of caring for the indigent are left to the 
decision of the court. In a number of states, however, a fixed 
amount is forfeited by relatives upon refusal to support, the for- 
feit being used to assist the indigent relative.’ 

In case, however, an indigent has no relatives of sufficient 
ability against whom this legal obligation of support can be 
enforced, he is to be relieved and supported by the public. 


See references given above for these states. 

?In Pennsylvania and Colorado the payment to be made for the support of an 
indigent is $20 per month; in Montana, Oregon, Nevada, and Washington, $30; in 
Minnesota $15, and in Alabama, $8. In Nebraska it is not to exceed $10 per week. 
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This is done through the county, town, or municipal govern- 
ments. 

States are said to have the “town” or the “county system ” 
according as the town (or township) or the county is responsible 
for the care of the indigent. The county system is prevalent, as it 
exists in every state, save one,' west of the Mississippi, in all south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, and in Pennsylvania. The New 
England states, save Maine and New Hampshire, have the town 
system. In Maine and New Hampshire the town cares for those 
having a town, the county for those having a county, but no 
town, settlement. In New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, and Indiana 
the town, township, or hundred, as the case may be, is responsi- 
ble for the “ out-door,” the county for the “indoor” relief.* In 
the five states of New York, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota there is a “‘ mixed system,” the town system in some 
cases, the county system in others being found. In all these 
states, however, the latter predominates, and provision is made 
for changing from the town system to it. 

Usually some special provision is made for cities. Sometimes 
the system of municipal relief is distinct from and completely 
independent of that of the county or town. This seems to be 
the case in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota, where the municipal corporations 


possess powers like those of ,the towns, and in Louisiana where 


they possess (in this respect) the same power as the parish.‘ 


* This state is Minnesota, which is later given as having a mixed system. 

2If the several counties do not make almshouse provision, the towns have the 
exclusive superintendence of the poor, and provide for them as in the town system. 

3In New York (11, p. 2258) and Wisconsin (1519) the county board of supervi- 
sors may change from the town to the county system upon a majority vote. In Michi- 
gan (1808) it requires a two-thirds vote of the board to change from the town to the 
county system or from the county to the town system. In Illinois (35, ch. 107) the 
town system in any county may be abolished by a majority vote of the electors. 
Lastly, in Minnesota (1984), after receiving the recommendation of the state board of 
charities and corrections, the county board may, in accordance therewith, submit the 
question of changing from one system to the other to a general vote. 

43, ch. 84 and 3, ch. 88; 1, ch. 46; 19; p. 560, vol. ix, Pub. Am. Economic Asso- 
ciation ; 1517; 1972-1973; and Art. 163, Constitution of Louisiana. 
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In New Jersey (cities of more than 1500), West Virginia 
(cities of more than 5000), Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Iowa, 
cities may establish almshouses and provide a system of out- 
door relief." Frequently, as in South Carolina and Washington, 
cities have authority to provide for the poor conferred upon 
them by special charter. 

Where the county system prevails the power to care for the 
poor is usually vested in the county commissioners, or county 


supervisors as they are sometimes called, or in the county or 
probate court. Where the town system prevails, it is vested in 


elected or appointed overseers or in the selectmen. In cities 
it is vested in elected or appointed overseers or in the city 
council. This point will receive further consideration in the dis- 
cussion of the administration of relief. 

Indigents may be (1) given relief in their homes, or (2) 
removed to institutions and cared for there, or (3) “farmed” or 
“bound” out, or (4) “boarded” with private families. In this 
discussion this division will be observed, the first being demon- 
inated ‘‘Relief in Homes,” the second, “Institutional Care,” the 
third, ‘“‘Farming and Binding Out,” and the fourth, ‘ Boarding 
Out.” As has often been remarked, the old terms ‘‘indoor”’ and 
‘“‘outdoor”’ relief are defective and insufficient; and that is the 


reason for our preference of the four terms employed here. 


I. RELIEF IN HOMES, COMMONLY CALLED ‘OUTDOOR RELIEF.”’ 


’ 


By ‘“‘relief in homes” is meant that which is given from the 
public treasury to the indigent person or family to be used or 
consumed inthe home. The family life is not disturbed, nor is 
the individual receiving relief under the surveillance of the public 
officials. Such relief is almost universally provided for. 

In the three New England states of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
and Rhode Island, the system may be adopted or rejected by the 
overseers or by the town at its regular meeting.*? The legislature 

*Act of 1879, pp. 1022-1025, Gen. Stat. of New Jersey, 1896; 2555 (37); 2563; 
1692 (73), Gaiques R. S. of Ohio, 1890; 3115, Horner’s R. S. of Indiana, 1896; and 803. 

*2, ch. 84; 2815, 2816; 2, 3, ch. 79. 
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of New York has abolished it in the three counties of Kings, 
New York, and Onondagua.' In twenty-four states the authority 
is explicitly vested in the relieving officers to give such relief 
subject to the regulations prescribed by law.’ 

In several of the western states and a few others, the general 
power to care for the poor is vested in the county commissioners 
or supervisors, or in the county court. Nothing whatever is said 
in regard to their power to give the relief in question. But as 
a rule, the authority is so general and so unlimited that it would 
seem the officers might, at their discretion, give or refuse to give 
such relief. Here we should name the states of New Hampshire, 
Maine, North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Missouri, Montana, Wyoming, 
Utah, Colorada, Arizona, Oregon and California. 

While the provision for relief in homes is general, the pro- 
vision that it shall be temporary or furnish only partial support 
is almost equally general. The statutes of Connecticut, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Illinois, explicitly provide that such relief shall be 
given in cases where only temporary relief, or where only partial 
support is needed.3 In the two Dakotas all permanent charges 
are to be sent to the almshouse.* In Delaware such relief is to 


be given when the person cannot well be removed to the alms- 


house. Similarly, in Virginia, such relief is to be given only in 
case it is ‘‘injudicious, to remove the applicant to the almshouse.*® 
The West Virginia statutes declare that such relief shall be given 


* Prohibited by an Act of 1887. 

? These states are Connecticut (3296); New York (Act of 1894, ch. 663); Virginia 
(881, 882, Code of 1887); West Virginia (7, ch. 46); Delaware (11, ch. 48); New 
Jersey (5, p. 2517); Pennsylvania (9, p. 94); Mississippi (3153); Georgia (762); 
Tennessee (2128, Code of 1884); Oklahoma (3651, Code of 1893); Michigan (1984) ; 
Indiana (6073, 6114"); Ohio (1499); Illinois (23, ch. 107); Minnesota (1962); North 
Dakota (1500); South Dakota (2147); Iowa (2154); Nebraska (3924, 3946); Kansas 
(4036, Taylor’s Gen. Stat. 1889); Idaho (2175, R. S., 1887); Nevada (1992-1995) ; 
and Washington (1587-1598). 

3 See secs. 3296 ; 6073 and 6094 ; 1499; and 23, ch. 107, of these states respectively, 

4North Dakota, Revised Code, 1483 and 1500, and Dakota Territorial Code, 
2150 and 2167. 

S11, ch. 48. 6881, 882. 
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only in cases of ‘‘emergency” and ‘“necessity.’* A similar 
provision is found in New Jersey.?_ In Mississippi and Georgia, 
it is to be given only until the indigence of the applicant can be 
established or proven untrue and the applicant accordingly sent 
to the almshouse or dismissed.3 

A more definite limitation is had where the amount to be 
given in such relief is limited. The statutes of Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Oklahoma, authorize the relieving officers to 
give relief in homes, but in no case is the amount to exceed the 
cost of maintaining the person at the almshouse.* In New York 
an overseer of the poor cannot in any one year grant in relief 
to an indigent more than $10 without the written permission of 
a superintendent of the poor.’ A similar provision is found 
in Michigan, the limit being $20 instead of $10.° In Iowa 
those whom the township trustees and overseers think should 
not be sent to the almshouse, may be relieved, but such relief is 
in no case to exceed $2 per week for each individual.” And, 
lastly, in Minnesota, the amount is ordinarily limited to $20 
per year, but in some cases the higher limit of $50 is author- 
ized.® 

In a number of states the law provides for such relief in the 
form of yearly allowances, virtually pensions, to certain classes. 
These are all limited, however, to what is necessary to maintain 
the person in the “usual” or “customary” way, that is, in the 
almshouse. The provision in Oklahoma reads as follows: “The 
board of county commissioners may, in their discretion, allow and 


pay to poor persons who may become chargeable as paupers and 


who are of mature years, and sound mind, and who from their 
general character will probably be benefited thereby, and also 
the parents of idiots and of children otherwise helpless, requiring 
the attention of the parents, and who are unable to provide for 
such children themselves, such annual allowance as will not 
exceed the charge of their maintenance in the ordinary mode? 
*7 ch. 46. 49, p. 94; 2128; 3651. 72148 and 2152. 
764, p. 2518. 5 Acts of 1894, ch. 663. ® 1962, 1974. 


3 3153 and 762 respectively. 6 1762. 93651. 
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; Similar provision is found in Tennessee, Kansas, the 
Dakotas, and Iowa.’ 

A few states have adopted measures to discourage application 
for relief on the part of ‘‘frauds.”” In Nevada the applicant must 
make a written application for relief. This application must 
assert the applicant’s indigence, give his name, age, residence, 
etc.,and must be sworn to by two persons who are in position to 
know the facts of the case. The application is placed on file 
and an investigation made. Furthermore if the applicant is able- 
bodied, he may be required to work upon the streets or else- 
where for the aid received.* A similar application sworn to by 
the applicant must be made in Idaho and Arizona. 

The best method of regulating relief is in the provision for a 
‘work test.’’ But few provisions of this kind are found. The 
whole matter is usually passed over by the law in silence. In 
some cases the relieving officers or the town may prescribe the 
conditions upon which relief may be given. By Act of 1894 we 
find that in Ohio applicants for relief may be required to work 
for it. A similar act was passed in Massachussetts in 1895. In 
Iowa, where a similar provision is found, “residents’’ may be 
required to work for their relief at the rate of not to exceed 
sixty-five cents per day. ‘‘ Transients” may not be given more 
than forty cents per day in relief and they may be required to 
work for it at the rate of five cents per hour.’ The law in 
Nevada has just been cited above. - 

The most stringent law of this kind in so far as it applies, is 
found in Wisconsin. An Act of 1891 authorized the commitment 


of any who are unable because of old age, sickness, drunkenness 


or other infirmity, to support themselves, to the almshouse, either 
definitely or indefinitely, whether they be permanent or only 
temporary charges. An Act of 1895 imposes the duty upon all 
counties containing cities of the first-class (all cities of over 
150,000) of erecting and maintaining either stone yards or wood 
12128; 1480 (N. D.); 2147 (S. D.); 2154. 4 Act of February 14, 1894. 
2 1995. 52148 and 2152. 
32173-2175; Act of 1891 as amended in 1893. ©Ch. 241, Acts of 1891. 
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yards, with shelters in connection, to which all persons not inca- 
pacitated for labor applying for relief shall (except in great emer- 
gency), be sent to work for any relief received." 

While relief in homes is thus intended to be only temporary 
or to furnish only partial support, we do find a few exceptions to 
this in the treatment of indigent soldiers and sailors and their 
families. In New Hampshire, indigent soldiers and sailors and 
their families are not to be removed to the almshouse, but are to 
be cared for in their homes or elsewhere.? Like provision is 
found in Maine, Michigan and Wisconsin.? In Iowa indigent 
soldiers are not to be removed to the poorhouse without their 
consent, while in Washington and Illinois, they are not to be 
removed without the consent of the ‘‘ relief committee” of the 
Grand Army of the Republic.*| Michigan and Washington pro- 
vide for special taxes for the relief and care of such.‘ 

Sometimes special provision is made for medical attendance 
on the sick. Sometimes they are given hospital treatment in 
the almshouse or the hospital. If not so treated, they are 
usually given medicine and furnished with a physician when nec- 


essary, as a part of the ‘‘out-relief”’ system. Some states have 
what is known as the “county physician” or “poor doctor,’ 
whose duty it is to visit and prescribe for the indigent sick. 
Among these states may be mentioned Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Minnesota and Nebraska.° Ohio 


* Ch. 205, Acts of 1895. * 9, ch. $3. 

3 Acts of 1885, 1887, 1889 and 1891; 1984; 1524. In Wisconsin this is not 
mandatory, but merely authorizes temporary relief (outside the almshouse) for this 
class. 

4 2148-2149; 1587-1598; 146-147, ch. 23. 

5 In Michigan the relief of this class is in the hands of a committee of three, of 
whom two are soldiers, and a tax of not to exceed one-tenth mill may be levied for 
such relief. In Washington the county commissioners are authorized to levy a special 
tax of from one-fifth to one-fourth mill for the relief of soldiers and their families. It 
should be noticed here, also, that many states, including some of those referred to 
already, have state institutions for the care of indigent soldiers and their orphans. 
These institutions, while they cannot in any respect be regarded as a part of a state’s 
relief system, and are consequently unnoticed by us, do diminish the burden on the 
relief funds. 

6 870; 4, ch. 46; 26, p. 96; 892; 1860; 3929. Most states have 
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has ‘‘ city physicians,” while in the country districts physicians 
are paid by the township trustee for attending indigents if the 
cases are reported to him within three days.’ 

There is general agreement, spite of occasional criticism by 
reformers, that ‘‘outdoor relief,” or “relief in homes,” is good 
if limited and well administered. The duty of administering 
relief devolves upon officers of many kinds. Usually in the 
North and East a special officer (or officers) appointed for that 
purpose, administers it, while in the South and West the town- 
ship trustee, county commissioners, or some judicial officer 
administers it as one of his several duties. 

In the six New England states where the town system exists, 
the poor law is administered by the selectmen or by elected over- 
seers. The selectmen are the overseers in Connecticut,? and may 
so act in most of the other states. In Vermont one overseer, 
and in Rhode Island as many as are required, are elected at the 
annual town meeting. In Maine in those cases where the select- 
men do not act as overseers, overseers are likewise chosen at the 
annual meeting.* The towns of Massachusetts have three over- 
seers serving for three years, one being chosen each years In 
all these cases where special overseers are elected, their salaries 
are fixed by the town. In New York, Virginia and Pennsylvania, 
elected overseers are also found.® In the former state the town 
overseers are elected as they are in the New England states. 
In Virginia an overseer is annually elected in each magistrative 
district, and he receives $2 per day (not to exceed $20 per 


year) for the time spent in the performance of his duties. The 
relief system of Pennsylvania is vested in a board of five direc- 
tors in each county. These are elected for two years and receive 
$100, $200 or $250 per year, according to the population of the 
county. Each county is divided into five districts, one of these 
directors serving as the ‘‘director of the poor’”’ in each. 


“poor doctors” but they are usually “awarded ” the “county practice " under the gen- 
eral authority of the commissioners or others to provide for the poor. 

* 1494. 32066, 2734; I, p. 162. $78, p. 235. 

2 3290. 412, p. 79. ® 70, p. 3083; 95, 96; 17, p. 96. 
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A number of states have appointed overseers. Thus, in New 
Jersey relief is administered by a town overseer appointed by 
the township committee; while in Maryland it is administered 
by the county commissioners or by the ‘trustees of the poor” 
appointed by them.' Delaware, West Virginia and Tennessee 
have special officers appointed by the court.? In Delaware, one 
is appointed for each hundred and serves for three years. In West 
Virginia one is appointed for each magistrative district and serves 
fortwo years. Tennessee has three “commissioners of the poor,”’ 
one appointed each year and serving for three years. We find, 
too, that in Georgia, the ordinary may appoint a commissioner 
to assist him in the administration of relief.3 In North Carolina 
and South Carolina, the county commissioners appoint, in the 
former case, one overseer for their county, serving two years, 
and in the latter, one or more overseers serving for only one 
year.‘ 

New York and Michigan each have three superintendents of 
the poor who care for the county poor and overseers who care 
for the town poor.’ The superintendents are appointed by the 


county boards of supervisors, in New York, annually, in Michigan, 


triennially. In Michigan, the town supervisors act as overseers, 
while, as has already been seen, in New York, overseers are 
elected. In Illinois the ‘‘county board” appoint ‘county agents” 
to relieve the county poor. The town supervisors, or an over- 
seer appointed by the “county board” at their request, act as 
overseers where the town system is in vogue.® In Minnesota, 
the county commissioners serve as overseers where the county 
system, the town supervisors, where the town system, exists.’ 
Similarly, in Wisconsin the ‘“‘county board” or three superinten- 
dents appointed by it, cares for the county, the town supervisors, 
for the town, poor.® 


11,7, Art. 25. Gen. Laws, 1888. 3760. 

22, ch. 48; 1, ch. 46; 2681. 

4 3540, Code of 1883; 881, Gen. Stat. and Civil Code, 1882. 

5 2, 3, p. 2256; 1756. 71955, 1974. 

618, 19, 20, ch. 107. ® 1520, 1521, 1499. 
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Most of the above states have special officers for the admin- 
istration of relief. In the remaining states (with some few pos- 
sible exceptions), civil or judicial officers administer it as one of 
their many duties. In the four states of Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, and 
Kansas, this function is performed by the township trustees.’ In 
Nebraska, it is performed by the justices of the peace ;’ in Idaho, 
by the county commissioners, probate judges and justices of the 
peace, who are all ‘‘overseers of the poor.”3 In the four states 
of Kentucky, Arkansas, Missouri and Utah, it is performed by the 
court. In the remaining sixteen states it is performed by the 
county commissioners, who sometimes, as in the Dakotas, receive 
extra pay for it.s In Colorado, however, the clerk of the board 
acts as commissioner, while in Nevada and Washington, the 
boards are authorized to appoint agents to assist them. 

In many cases what has been said does not apply to cities. 
They usually have some special provision for the administration 
of relief. In most of the cities of Massachusetts, the overseers 
are chosen by the city council.‘ In Vermont, in all towns 
of more than 5000, the overseers are appointed by the 
civil board.? In the cities of New Jersey, the overseers are 
selected by the council. In the cities of Ohio, the mayor with 
the approval of the council, appoints not more than one over- 
seer for each ward, such overseer serving without pay. An 
exception is made of the cities of the first class (three) where 


*6066; 1491; 2148; 4027, 4028. . 9. 32173, 2174. 


7 
43933, Barbour and Carroll’s Stat., 1894; 861, Sandell and Hill's Digest, 1894 
7331, R. S., 1889; 187, Vol. I, p. 299, Compiled Stat., 1888. 


5 These states are Mississippi, 3143; Alabama, 1465; Florida, 578(4), R. S. 1892; 
Louisiana (doubtful); Texas, 9, art. 1514, Sayles’ Stat., 1888; Oklahoma, 3649, 8645 
8647; North Dakota, 1475, 1476, 1479; South Dakota, 2143; Montana, 3200; Wyom 
ing, 1953, Stat. of 1887; Colorado, 791; Nevada, 1981, 1984; Arizona, 397; Wash 
ington, 2696, 3087; Oregon, 3943; California, 4046, Deering’s Code and Stat., 1889. 
Louisiana is marked doubtful as nothing was found save the injunction placed upon 
the parishes of supporting their poor, found in art. 163 of the Constitution of 1879. 

61. CuMMINGS, Ph. D. “The Poor Laws of Massachusetts,” Publications of the 
American Economic Association, Vol. IX, pp. 539-540. 

7 Acts of November 25, 1884 and November 26, 1890. 


896, IOI, p. 2524. 
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the cities are divided into six districts and an overseer appointed 
for each of these at a salary of $600 per year.' In Virginia, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, and Kansas, the councilmen, or the coun- 
cilmen and mayor, act as overseers in their respective cities.? 
Special officers are also found in those states where the muni- 
cipal charities are separate and distinct from those of the town 
or county. Most of these have already been referred to. Others 
are New Hampshire, New York, West Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Washington.3 

From all these confusing details, it is seen, (1) that all 
officers administering relief serve for short terms; (2) that in the 
great majority of the commonwealths, relief is administered by 
officers as one, and a minor one, of their many duties; (3) that 
relief is administered by councilmen, selectmen, township trus- 
tees, county commissioners, justices of the peace and county 
judges, who are not elected for that purpose. 

Little need be said concerning the records to be kept and 
reports to be made of relief given. Records are to be kept and 
accounts rendered to the town, to the court, to the county 
commissioners, or to the county auditor, as other accounts are 


kept and rendered. Where the relief system has been placed 
under the supervision of the State Boards of Charities (this will 
be seen later), reports of the ‘outdoor relief” as well as of the 


almshouses must be made. 

The statutes of many states prescribe a number of points 
which the records kept by the overseers shall show. Little, 
however, has yet been done toward securing uniform records. 
Taking advantage of their power to prescribe the form of records 
to be kept, the Board of State Charities of Indiana, the State 
Board of Charities of New York, and the State Board of Public 
Charities of Pennsylvania, have prescribed systems of uniform 
records to be kept by the relieving officers. Reports are made 


'2m93, ° 3See references given above. 
2876; Louisiana, art. 163. Const.; 1974; 4027, 4028. 
4This power could be exercised by a number of the other state boards, as their 


authority is sufficiently broad. 
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from these records to the state boards. In Michigan it has 
been made the duty of a commission of three, composed of the 
secretary of state, the attorney-general and the secretary of 
the State Board of Corrections and Charities, to prescribe such 


a system of records to be kept by all the relieving officers.‘ 


H. A. MILtIs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


* Act of 1885 (1809, @ fe). 


POPULISM IN A STATE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
THE KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 
REQUESTED to give the story of a raid of partisanship upon 

the Kansas State Agricultural College, I shrink from the task 

for several reasons. I dislike the appearance of a personal plea, 
such as any one suffering in the attack must seem to be making ; 

I recognize the danger of biased testimony from lifelong inter- 

est in the institution as it was, while the necessary statement of 

facts in the upbuilding of the college may be taken for self 
praise; and I still retain such an interest in the college and 
some of its faculty as to desire‘in no way to injure its future. 

Yet, so evident is the danger to all state educational institutions 

that I must accept the necessity, and I do it with greater ease 

in that I may help fair-minded men to do justice to my past 
associates who have been publicly traduced. 
The Kansas State Agricultural College at Manhattan was 

organized and maintained under the land grant act of 1862, 

according to which, “the leading object shall be, without 


excluding, etc., to teach such branches of learning as are 


related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner a 
the legislatures of the states may respectively prescribe, in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” In 1879, 
after fifteen years of experience in the Michigan State Agricul- 
tural College, I took up the work of developing the Kansas 
college to the ideal of a college of industries for the people, and 
with such success as to win confidence in both the ideal and the 
methods from the mass of the people and the majority of 
educators. The college had grown from being one of the 
smallest to the largest of its kind. Its financial management 
was accepted by every state administration as without question. 
It was visited by experts from all over the United States, and 
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many of the younger institutions of the West were purposely 
modeled after it in general course of study and adaptation to 
the preparation given in common schools. The four years’ 
course, leading to the degree, Bachelor of Science, was 
thoroughly disciplinary in matter and methods, but at the same 
time so combined with training of hands and stimulating of 
purpose, as to lead evidently into the industries. Agriculture 
and horticulture in all their bearing had chief place, as was 
proper in an agricultural state, while mechanics had recently 
grown to arank but little lower. For special preparation of 
teachers, investigators and expert workmen, postgraduate 
courses adapted to the special needs of each were devised. 

Nearly seven hundred undergraduates were in this single 
course and more than forty graduates, several from university 
courses, were taking special training. These represented 
seventy-six counties of the state and 70 per cent. were 
from farm homes. Attendance was growing at the rate of 
13 per cent. per annum. Graduates took highest rank as 
students in university courses at Ann Arbor, Cornell, Chicago 
and elsewhere, and as teachers and investigators all over the 
Union. Its plan of organization was published with approval in 
the proceedings of the National Educational Council, and its 
officers held highest places in the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations. Its station 
work was commended by the best experts for purpose and 
accuracy. The form of its bulletin, adopted in 1890 was in 1897 
commended by a special committee for all the stations of the 
Union. Adverse criticisms came only from boomers of special 
enterprises or from agricultural editors who mistook the station 
for a bureau of miscellaneous information in agriculture. 

The faculty of twenty-four teachers and sixteen assistants, 
foreman and minor officers, had been selected because of special 


aptness for their positions as instructors in such a school. They 


were in thorough sympathy with the ideal of the college as 
related to agriculture and mechanic arts and more than one-half 
of the twenty-four teachers had been identified with its upbuild- 
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ing for from ten to twenty years. The few who were not 
specialists had been chosen for their success as teachers in the 
best schools of the state. All temptation to ape university 
requirements was met by the knowledge that the state univer- 
sity held its own place and rank at Lawrence. This was the 


College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 

The equipment in library, museums, laboratories, shops, and 
plantations was inventoried at $415,000, though still behind the 
plans already approved by regents and legislature. It was the 
admiration of educators for economical adaptation to purpose, 
and for scientific quality. 

Such was the institution which party politicians sought to 
capture for a school of socialism. The attack began with the 
victory of the people’s party in 1892, which gave to that party 
four of the seven regents in 1893, six in 1894, and by accident 
of the legislature meeting a week before the inauguration of a 
republican governor in 1895, continued their majority to April 
1896, and their representation by two members to April 1897. 
Immediately after the election of 1892, Hon. Harrison Kelley, 
who had left the republican party upon expiration of his term 
as congressman in 18g1, attacked the state institutions of learn- 
ing through the press as neglecting entirely political economy 
in their courses of study. Upon his appointment as a regent of 
the State Agricultural College he made the same charge in 
board meeting, and insisted that lectures be introduced, to con- 
tinue through the course, in addition to the full term’s work 
always required in the senior year. The first series of lectures 
in the fall of 1892 was given by representatives of various polit- 
ical parties selected by unanimous consent of a committee of 
three; but as these were ‘‘not well attended by students,” it 
was resolved ‘That the course be discontinued for the present 
with a view to establishing at some future time a lectureship on 
economic topics.” In April 1894, Mr. C. B. Hoffman, who had 
long been prominent in socialistic agitation, as well as for con- 
nection with the notorious community attempted at Topolo- 
bampo, Mexico, became a regent and an ardent supporter of 
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Regent Kelley in his plans for teaching ‘‘the new school of 


political economy.” In a lengthy resolution offered by Mr. 


Hoffman, the board ordered in place of the established Friday 


lectures by members of the faculty in rotation, the introduction 
of thirteen lectures on political economy to “treat of the subject 
consecutively, commencing with the primary concepts of the 
science.” ‘The principles maintained by the advocates of land 
nationalization, public control of public utilities, and the reform 
of the financial and monetary system shall be fairly stated and 
candidly examined, with a view of leading the student to grasp 
the principles involved in the science of production and distri- 
bution without bias or prejudice.” This resolution was adopted 
after much debate in caucus over a proposition to reorganize the 
college upon the basis of the ‘‘new school of political economy” 
with the /ndustrialist, the weekly paper published by the faculty, 
as an advocate. 

In June 1894, the president and faculty were directed to so 
rearrange duties and positions as to fill the position of the pro- 
fessor of physics, who had been granted leave of absence, ‘‘and 
leave vacant instead some full chair which shall include political 
economy.” This took from my duties the teaching of political 
economy, in which I had taken pride as a teacher because of 
utmost freedom of discussion trom all points of view, though 
my personal opinions did not accord with those of the board. 
At the same time the committee on employés was authorized to 
open correspondence “for the purpose of securing a competent 
professor to fill the chair of political economy.” Regent Hoff- 
man undertook the correspondence, and at the suggestion of 
Mr. B. O. Flower, then editor of the Arena, invited Professor T. 
E. Will to meet the board in July at the expense of the college. 
Professor Will was a Harvard graduate, who after two years of 
experience in college work at Appleton, Wis., had lost his place, 
and was lecturing as opportunity offered in Boston upon social 
and economic questions. 

Professor Will was installed in September, 1894, to teach 
political economy in the course, including the thirteen lectures 
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already provided for, and to do such other teaching as should 
not interfere with the regular duties of his chair. His lectures 
were received without opposition, although they were evidently 
contrived to give the sharpest criticism to certain accepted views 
and to present others of socialistic tendency,as if they were 
beyond criticism It was also noticeable that statements of doubt- 
ful authority, newspaper clippings and the like, were sometimes 
made the basis of reasoning, though more often of innuendo. 


‘The lectures occasioned more friction when the lecturer, having 


charge of classes in rhetorical work, required reports of these 
lectures as exercises. The republican press of the state assumed 
Professor Will to be the exponent of the views of a populist board, 
and so referred to him. The board fostered this view by giving 
to the binennial report of that year a partisan bias in mention- 
ing the extension of economic science. A decrease of thirty in 
attendance is said to be ‘‘due to the prevailing financial depres- 
sion caused by the policy of dominant political parties.” <A 
further quotation will better show the exact disposition of the 
board, or rather of the committee, Regents Kelley and Hoff- 
man, who prepared the report. 

“Your board of regents, in coming in contact with the sons 
and daughters of the farmers of the state, who constitute a large 
portion of the students, have realized more than ever, that it is 
not a lack of industry or unfavorable methods of farming or the 
unfavorableness of climate, which have caused the widespread 
and steadily increasing poverty among the agricultural and 
laboring classes. The unremitting toil of the farmer in which 
sons and daughters take part even during childhood, has indeed 
yielded him large quantities of grain, great numbers of cattle, 
hogs, horses, and other domestic animals. He has produced 
enough of the useful and necessary things of life that with fair, 
equitable exchange would bring prosperity in place of poverty, 
comfort in place of humiliating drudgery, and content and 
patriotism in place of unrest and dissatisfaction. 

“It is hoped that giving more attention to the study of 


economic principles which govern the distribution of wealth will 
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stimulate a healthy inquiry among the people into the causes 


that depress industry and paralyze agriculture. With this pur- 


pose in view, the board of regents has instituted the general 


course of lectures on political economy, already referred to, and 
has ranked the study of political economy in the postgraduate 
course, commensurate with its importance.” 

No further steps were taken during the winter, except to 
secure the confirmation of regents by a populist senate before 
the inauguration of a republican governor; but in April 1895, 
the faculty was directed by resolution of the same regents to 
submit a plan for so changing the course of study as to “give 
not less than six terms ”’ study of economic sciences, including 
one term of history, one term of civics, and one term of psy- 
chology.” The faculty made a full and clear statement of the 
difficulties, claiming that the course was already full; that to 
crowd so short a course with additional terms in these studies 
by excluding others or by electives would reduce the effective- 
ness of the course for its prime purposes; and therefore urged 
a compromise by offering a course of five years with electives 
in the lasttwo. This plan, after some hesitation, was accepted 
by the board; but the movers of the resolution and Professor 
Will, were much disappointed and held the older members of 
the faculty responsible for their failure. 

April 1896, brought a republican majority on the board of 
regents, but no change was made in the course in political 
economy, except to restore the chapel lectures by members of 
the faculty in rotation, which had been displaced for the lectures 
in economics. The committee on employés, of which Mr. 
Hoffman was still a member, recommended and the board 
agreed, that no change be made in the list of employés for the 
college year ending September 1, 1897. 

In all the three years of control by a board of popuilists, 
very little criticism of teachers or of methods had come from 
the regents. Satisfaction with both the men and the work 
was publicly expressed by various members. A few charges 
from outside had been considered, and most of them judged 
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unfounded. Every department of the college was brought into 
close scrutiny, all accounts being audited in itemized bills, and 
no purchase, outside of ordinary current expenses, being made 
without direct authority from the board. At each quarterly 
meeting, board and faculty held a joint session, in which every 
teacher presented the condition and needs of his department, 
with the exact work going forward, and answered freely all 


questions as to means and methods. 
urin e campai some feeling was aroused in 
D g th npaign of 1896 some feeling d 
political circles through an address given by Professor Will upon 


the Coinage Act of 1873, in which he showed by an elaborate 
chart the progress of the bill, and by artful insinuations of motive 
claimed to prove Hon. John Sherman, author of ‘‘ The Crime.” 
The chart, without insinuations, was printed in the college paper. 
After the announcement of victory for the fusionists Professor 
Will publicly challenged several local politicians to a debate of 
the question, flippantly hinting that they might even secure the 
aid of Hon. John Sherman himself. 

At various times Regent Hoffman was closeted with Professor 
Will in long conferences, and Mr. Leedy, candidate for governor 
on the fusion ticket, in a public address, while complimenting 
the students’ Free Silver Club, said that with the present profes- 
sor of political economy, all would soon be for free silver. 

When the campaign was over, threats were frequent from 
various sources of an entire change in the college. The county 
and senatorial district had given a republican majority, and 
leaders blamed the college. Students quoted the son of Regent 
Hoffman, himself a student, as authority for such rumors. A 
former regent, seeking endorsement from the county committee 
of his party for reappointment, was informed that another prom- 
inent local politician had been selected, in order that they might 
“get rid of” certain members of the faculty. 

In the legislature of 1897 the needs of the college were 
treated somewhat grudgingly by committees, and Regent 
Hoffman, as a member of the legislative committee of the 
board, urged the keeping of Professor Will in the lobby most 
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of the winter, where I trusted him fully with all information. 
Two bills passed in which the form was fixed by Regent 
Hoffman and Professor Will; one secured a majority of popu- 
lists upon the board for four years; the other reduced salaries 
from 10 to 20 per cent., but in such a way as to leave the board 
much liberty in the distribution. Professor Will was very active 
in securing the final passage, and immediate publication of the 
former, and has since explained to me in Mr. Hoffman’s 
presence that he knew a reorganization of the college to be 
determined upon by the state administration, and that Mr, 
Hoffman would not accept the task unless the four years of 
power was assured, while many politicians less able would not 
shrink even in the two years’ lease of power. 

The five regents appointed under this law were the two 
ex-regents who had already given bias to the chair of political 
economy, a local politician once associated with Mr. Hoffman 
in the Topolobampo scheme, the wife of Governor John P. St. 
John, and an ex-congressman. All these were pledged before 
confirmation to the reorganization planned, and would not have 
been appointed without such pledge. Of this I am informed by 
their leader. 

At the meeting in April last, after caucus of the new mem- 
bers, while three officers of the board waited, the majority pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the new legislation destroyed 
the continuity of the board, and undertook a temporary organ- 
ization, ignoring the fact that my official act as secretary was 
their reason for being present, and that my office could expire 
only by election and installation of my successor, as provided by 
law. The steps of reorganization soon followed. First was a 
resolution, after defining the term ‘school year’’ used in one of 
the acts of legislature, ‘that the term of employment of all 
present employés is hereby declared to expire on June 30, 1897.” 
The precedent of thirty years and printed regulations had settled 
that employés “after satisfactory trial, hold their places till 


resignation or removal for cause, with due notice on either 
side ;”’ and the action of the board in April 1896 had fixed the 
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salaries till September 1897. This violent stroke at the con- 
tinuity of the college, reducing the engagement of professors to 
the ordinary basis of common schools and ignoring definite con- 
tracts, I had opposed, as detrimental to any institution, assur- 
ing the board that any teachers who might not be acceptable 
would doubtless resign if asked. The minorvity regents also 
opposed the resolution, and after its passage offered a protest 
which was denied a record. 

It being proposed to defer further action till the summer 
vacation in June, I, after a night of deliberation, urged imme- 
diate action by reappointment of acceptable members; and to 
relieve any embarrassment on personal accounts declined to be 
a candidate for the presidency, or to accept reélection if 
tendered. I was then told that the majority had decided upon 
action at once, intending to request my withdrawal, but I had 
anticipated them. Mr. Hoffman was eulogistic upon my manage- 
ment of college matters, saying that they could not expect to find 
another as able to carry the details of the executive office; but 
stated that I differed from the board upon fundamental principles 
of distribution of wealth; that the party had been twitted in the 


campaign with being the party of the ignorant, and it was time 
to show the people that leaders in education could be found to 


sustain the party movement from a state institution. 

The work of reorganization was carried on by a committee 
on which no republican member was named, and every action 
was settled in caucus before being reported to the board. The 
election of Professor Will was followed the same day by the 
selection of eight former teachers ‘‘for such positions as the 
board may hereafter designate,” and next day by the naming of 
seven more “for chairs and positions hereafter designated by 
the board.”’ Later several subordinates were named. Those 
selected were invited before the committee to express their 
acceptance of the places offered, and of the new régime to be 
inaugurated. One professor and one stenographer declined, and 
one superintendent has since resigned for reasons connected with 


the reorganization. 
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The others, though almost universally opposed to the action, 
agreed to attend to duties as usual, and in this I encouraged 
them. 

The result is that twelve of the twenty-four teachers and ten 
of the sixteen subordinates are retained. Most of the older 
members of the faculty are dismissed, the average term of the 
twelve leaving being eleven and one-half years and of the twelve 
remaining eight and one-half years. This may be accounted for 
by the part taken by most of the older teachers in sustaining the 
stability of the course of study. 

The great body of alumni, incensed at the violence to their 
alma mater passed resolutions of disapproval. But the board by 
resolution on their minutes called the annual meeting of alumni, 
three hundred strong, ‘‘a body of republicans met for purely 


political purposes.” Yet numerous populists voted for the 


resolutions of disapproval, very few against them, and some of 
the resolutions were written by populists. These resolutions are 
as follows: 


Resolved, That we, the alumni of the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
today assembled at our old home, express our pride at the growth and great- 
ness of our alma mater. Whatever may be our fears, our hopes, our indi- 
vidual opinions, we are proud of its past history and its present high place in 
the company of like institutions. We honor and revere the names of the men 
who have been inseparably connected with its growth and development. The 
honor brought to the institution by reason of its competent president and 
faculty, we feel to be an honor to us individually, for which we are profoundly 


grateful to our friends, the faculty. 


Resolved, That we view the recent action of the board of regents, in dis- 
missing the president and members of the faculty with regret, with sorrow, 
with indignation, and express for the act our unqualified condemnation. We 
regret that any attempt should be made from any source to belittle or besmirch 
the character of the president or any member of the faculty, and we pledge 
ourselves to defend their honor and good names as loyally as we would defend 


the honor of our own homes and families. 


Resolved, The policy of the institution, heretofore maintained, has been 
one that adhered strictly to the legitimate function of training its students for 
the shop, the farm, and the home, as well as for the advancement of science 
and agriculture, and carefully avoided giving any attention to political prob- 
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lems that lie wholly without the province of such institutions ; and by the 
unusual proceedings of the recent legislature and the present board of 
regents this policy has been overthrown, officers and employés of admitted 
efficiency have been dismissed, and a policy has been mapped out which 
makes party fealty the primary test for purely educational and scientific 
positions. We recognize in this change of policy a dangerous precedent, and 
pledge ourselves to labor by all honorable means for the divorcement of our 
state institutions from political influence and control. We regret the disas- 
trous effects that must necessarily result in the experiment station con- 
nected with the college from the unavoidable break in the continuity of the 
series of experiments now under way. 

Resolved, That we again urge with added emphasis the appointment of 
one or more members of the alumni to the board of regents. For the retir- 
ing members of the faculty, we express the hope that their lines may fall in 
pleasant places where their good qualities ma‘ continue to exert an influence 
in the enlightenment and upbuilding of such as we. For our alma mater, 
we will labor as we have done in the past, that its influence for good may 
bless many more of the young men and young women of the great state of 
Kansas. 

Resolved, That the president of this association be directed to appoint a 
committee of five alumni to devise a plan to secure the appointment in the 
future of regents of the college, in such manner and by such authorities that 
political considerations shall have the minimum possible influence in deter- 
mining the policy of the college and the personnel of the faculty. 


Resolved, That the committee thus created be directed to present such 
plan with recommendations at the next annual meeting of this association, 
and that they be authorized to publish their plans at any time previous to 


such meeting if they see fit. 


Up to this time little had been said as to other than political 
reasons for any action of the board. A few counter charges of 
political partisanship against myself were offered by local poli- 
ticians, but were so utterly unsupported as to strike back. A 
single professor who insisted that a statement of cause for dis- 
missal was due, received from Regent Hoffman notice that he 


was ‘‘discharged for general inefficiency” and a minute to that 
effect was afterward entered upon the records, though the salary 
of this professor alone had been increased, with Mr. Hoffman's 
approval in committee, one year before. 


The payment of salaries to September I, as contracted, was 
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demanded by the outgoing employés, and after a delay of two 
months conceded. But about the middle of July three regents 
in session without a quorum, issued in the name of the board a 
statement of reasons, attacking most libelously the entire past 
management of the institution. The charges were published 
without a single inquiry, and without the knowledge of at least 
three members of the board, while every one of them is abun- 
dantly disproved by the official records. Charges of incapacity, 
of neglect of duty, and of unfair distribution of responsibility, 
rest upon the clearest misrepresentation of facts. Lack of spe- 
cial preparation is contradicted by the fact that all were experi- 
enced teachers whose success in specialties had brought their 
repute. If the lack of high-sounding degrees from eastern 
universities is ground for such a charge it may be noted that the 
most of those who lacked the stamp of extended college training 
are retained, while of the twelve newly elected members, few, if 
any, have yet gained repute by teaching. Were this the proper 
place, I should like to show the individual training and experi- 
ence of the retiring faculty, several of whom are widely known ; 
but it is unnecessary. 

I am glad to know that not one of the retained faculty, aside 
from Professor Will, sympathizes with the statement; and I am 
confident that not one of nearly forty regents, of all parties, asso- 
ciated with me in the past eighteen years believes it. 

The fanatical spirit of the attack was carried out in printing 
the catalogue of officers and students for 1896-7 without the 
officers of that year, and later offering correction by a loose 
sheet. 

The bias of the new course of study is shown by introduction 
of additional required work in economic science at the expense 
of mineralogy, zoédlogy, physiology, psychology, and logic, 
while industrial training in agriculture and horticulture and all 


agricultural study after the second year are made optional. Of 
the new faculty four are notable contributors to the Avena and 
the New Time. The college weekly Jndustralist is already 


recognized as a party organ. 
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To sum up, the partisan and fanatical spirit of the attack is 
shown by persistent effort of mere politicians to turn economic 
science into a party tool; by manipulation of party leaders to 
capture not only this, but other state institutions; by partisan 
methods in reorganization; by treatment accorded the displaced 
faculty, as to standing contracts; by cunning misrepresentation 
of the college’s past record; by the trend of its new course of 
study; by the acknowledged attitude toward existing institutions 
of those who are managing the matter; and by the repute of a 
few chosen standard bearers in the new faculty. It is not strange 


that the partisan press have taken up the controversy in such a 


way as to perpetuate the evils of partisanship, whichever party 
wins. I tremble for the future of state educational institutions. 
Perhaps, however, it may be left for Kansas to furnish the one 
example which will deter other boards from attempting to make 
colleges and universities the football of politics. If by any 
means the management of state institutions can be brought 
under rules of civil service, excluding partisan contrivance, the 
cause of truth and true education will be served. 
Geo. T. FAIRCHILD. 


REVIEWS. 


The Social Spirit in America. By C. R. HENDERSON, Professor of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. The Chautauqua 


Century Press, Meadville, Pa., 1897. $1.00. 

TESTED by its adaptation to the avowed and everywhere self-evident 
purpose, this volume is to be regarded as a marked success. Pre- 
pared as one of the five text-books required in the course of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle for 1897 its aim is to inspire 
general interest in and train the popular mind for the observation and 
study of social nhenomena; to center attention upon the many things of 
common concern rather than to emphasize the points of controversy 
over class differences or economic and social theories; to enlist the 
personal activity and coéperative effort of all our people of every grade 
and occupation in manifold endeavor for social progress. It would be 
difficult to imagine a volume of 350 pages in which such a vast variety 
of topics are treated with more unity of design, so much concrete, and 
statistical information is given in such a flowing and readable style, 
and so many controverted points are touched upon with less stir of the 
controversial spirit. This result could hardly be achieved except at 
the loss of thoroughness of treatment and at the expense of apparent 
superficiality. But however little the technical knowledge imparted on 
any one of the great variety of complex subjects considered, it is so accu- 
rately stated, and so carefully safe-guarded as not to prove “a dangerous 
thing.” Indeed, as in the treatment of industrial reform, the author is 
so intent upon promoting “social peace,” that scarcely enough emphasis 
is laid upon the class differences and interests involved to account for, 
much less explain the social situation under review. Those receiving 
their first impressions of the trades-union movement from these chapters 
could hardly assume a friendly or helpful relation to it, or more than a 
tolerant attitude toward it as an evil, the necessity of which is more 
than questionable. This is the more to be regretted because the other- 
wise excellent and pacific treatment of the factors of industrial reform 
would have tended to interpret, and thus promote intelligent sympathy 
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and coéperation with the labor movement which will enable it the more 
rapidly to become in America what it, has long been in England, a 
recognized force making for industrial peace and social progress. This 
however is frankly admitted to be the ultimate outcome of the organi- 
zation of labor. 

On the other hand there is enough information given and interest 
promoted on all points, even in this case, to quicken the desire to 


acquire more. Impulse to further reading and study is given by the 


attractive phrasing of the chapter headings, by the rarely pertinent and 


suggestive excerpts from sociological literature with which each topic 
is made more luminous and winsome and by the bibliography in the appen- 
dix which refers the reader of each chapter to a few readily accessible and 
authoritative volumes. It would greatly facilitate the group-study of 
the topics in the family, church, school, club, labor union, or Chau- 
tauqua circle, if in addition, to the running marginal analysis, there 
should be added to each chapter a list of review questions, themes for 
essays, questions for discussion, subjects for collateral reading with 
titles to bibliography added in immediate connectiontherewith. Besides 
the uses thus suggested, a place may weil be given this volume as a 
reference text-book on practical theology in our seminaries and schools 
for training the ministry and laity of the churches. ‘To meet the wide 
demand for a first book introductory to the study and literature of social 
phenomena and practical progress, “The Social Spirit in America”’ 
may be unqualifiedly commended. Professor Henderson and the 
Chautauqua Press are to be congratulated upon having so satisfactorily 


supplied the long-felt want for just such a book. 
GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


Woman and the Republic. A Survey of the Woman-Suffrage 
Movement in the United States and a Discussion of the 
Claims of its Foremost Advocates. By HELEN KENDRICK 
Jounson. D. Appleton & Co. 1897. Pp. 327. 

Ir is remarkable that the most forcible and elaborate dissent from 
the woman’s suffrage movement should come from a woman. Mrs. 
Johnson regards civilization as a status reached and maintained by 
force, or a show of force, and believes that the male has been and will 
continue to be the bearer of social force, while woman enjoys benefits 
proportionate to the degree of socialization effected by man. “The 
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greatest danger with which this land is threatened comes from the 
ignorant and persistent zeal of some of its women. They abuse the 
freedom under which they live, and to gain an impossible power would 
fain destroy the government that alone can protect them.” In return 
for man’s brute advantage in point of force, and protected by the sys- 
tem of order in which this force expresses itself, woman is at an advan- 
tage in her more intimate connection with the reproduction of life, and 
and her superior moral and psychic opportunity in connection with off- 
spring and with the race. Woman’s position is, therefore, really the 
enviable one, since the content of life is more precious than the forms 
regulating life. 

In twelve well written and outspoken chapters the author asserts 
that woman’s suffrage is not in accord with true democratic principles, 
and has historically been allied with despotism, monarchy, and ecclesi- 
astical oppression ; that it was in no wise an aid, but rather a hindrance 
to the movements of anti-slavery and temperance ; that it was not instru- 
mental in opening the trades to women; that it has extended its sym- 
pathy to socialistic and unsound-money agitations ; that it has agitated 
not for education but for coeducation, and that woman’s access to edu- 
cational opportunity was wrought through the influence of women 
opposed to the woman suffrage idea; that in relation to the church 
and the ministry, woman has exhibited qualities rendering her pecu- 
liarly dangerous as a public leader; that woman is unable to meet the 
necessary duties of the voting citizen—in connection with jury duty, 
police duty, and office holding—and that this has been demonstrated 
in the Western states; and that the movement strikes a blow squarely 
at marriage and the home. 

Aside from its polemical interest and the merits of the doctrines 
espoused, this book is a valuable contribution to the history of thought 


in America. WILLIAM I. THOMAS. 


Outlines of Elementary Economics. By HERBERT J. DAVENPORT. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 280. 

THE author has succeeded in making an elementary text-book 
readable and attractive. An interesting pedagogical device is that of 
placing questions at the beginning of the chapter to provoke curiosity 
as well as at the end for review and reflection. The text itself is 
compact and well reasoned, written by one who looks straight at the 
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facts of daily business life and seeks to account for them. A good 
example of clear statement is the presentation of Béhm-Bawerk’s 
theory of interest. 

The definition of the scope of economics is worth considering : 
“Political Economy treats of men in their commercial and industrial 
activities from the standpoint of markets and values.” The object of 
consideration is not things, goods, wealth, but human beings in a 
certain aspect, that is, as engaged in the pursuit or use of goods and 
services which have a market value. This is surely wide enough field for 


one discipline and there is distinct advantage in sharply distinguishing 
it from other fields. Of course room is left, after the science of wealth 
has marked out its plough land, for a “science of welfare.” This is 
clearly expressed (p. 25): ‘The commendable character of the desire 


in question or the good sense of its satisfaction is not suggested in the 
economic use of the word utility . . . . As long as men are influenced 
by evil purposes, or by ignorance, to buy and sell foolishness and evil, 
so long the student must recognize these desires as economic facts, 
and the commodities as of market standing. Whether we like it or 
not, utility, as an economic term, means merely adaptability to human 
desires.”” This frankly recognizes the urgent and pressing need for 
an objective, systematic investigation of social utility in the deepest 
sense, of the conditions essential to a welfare which is not deceptive, 
of desires which are not based on foolishness and evil. The “budding 
science’’ of sociology is an honest effort to supply this demand of 
rational and practical interest. It is to the praise of economists that 
in delimiting their own vast territory they reveal the need of a new 
method of regarding human life and even suggest its problems. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


L’ Evolution régressive en Biologie et en Sociologie. Par MM. JEAN 
Demoor, JEAN Massart et Emite VANDERVELDE. Paris : 
Félix Alcan, 1897. 1 vol. in-8°, de la Bibliotheque scien- 
tifique internationale, avec 84 gravures dans la texte, cart. a 
l’anglaise. Pp. 324. Fr. 6. 

Tue biological analogy has here borne fruit in a volume by three 
Belgian professors, in which regression and atrophy of organs in 
plants and animals are compared in detail with the decay of social 
institutions and usages. The authors insist that the word evolution 
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implies no idea of progression or regression but denotes all forms of 


transformation, whether favorable or unfavorable, and state their gen 
eral conclusions as follows : 

1. All evolution is at once progressive and regressive. ‘The 
transformations of organs and of institutions are always accompanied 
by regression. The same is true of transformations of organisms and 
of societies: all existing forms, organic or social, have undergone 
transformations, and in consequence of these transformations have lost 
certain portions of their structure. This universality of regressive evo- 
lution may be proven either by comparison or by showing that all 
organisms bear reduced organs and that all societies contain survivals. 

2. Regressive evolution does not operate in a predetermined order 
and does not involve a return toa primitive state. It is sometimes 
true — when the same cause of dissolution operates with equal intensity 
upon all parts of an institution or organism — that the most complex 
and fragile structures disappear first ; but we cannot frame a general 
law that the most complex structures are at the same time the most 
recent, and that regression consequently transpires uniformly in the 
inverse order of progression. When an institution or an organ once 
disappears it does not reappear. An institution or an organ reduced 
to a vestigeal state cannot develop anew and resume its former func- 
tions, and cannot assume new functions. 

3. Regressive evolution is caused by a limitation of means of 
subsistence — nutriment, capital or labor. In biology its principal or 
sole factors are the struggle for existence between organs 
and the struggle for existence between organisms. In sociology 
artificial selection plays a preponderant rdle, natural  selec- 
tion a secondary réle. Occasional causes of regressive evolution are 
inutility of function, insufficient nutrition or resources, and (in biology 
alone) lack of space. An institution or an organ which has ceased to 
function and lost its utility, direct or indirect, may nevertheless persist 
if one or the other of the factors of atrophy —variability or selection 
—-does not operate. I. THoMas. 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


CONDUCTED BY A, T. FREEMAN, H, A. MILLIS AND J.C, FREEHOFF. 


The Gill School City: A New Educational Idea.—Mr. Wilson L. Gill, of 
New York, has worked out a plan for the organization of children in the public schools 
into a miniature municipality or “school city.” The plan was successfully carried 
out during the months of July and August with the twelve hundred children in a vaca 
tion school in the east side of the city of New York. The children were organized into 
‘a perfect miniature municipality, governed exactly like large cities, with a mayor, 
alderman, police, street-cleaning, and health departments.” ‘The officers were elected 
or appointed as they are in New York, and they performed their duties under the rules 
of the several departments of the municipal government of that city. The plan not 
only solves the questions of discipline and control within the school, and of keeping 
the school buildings and grounds in sanitary condition, but is of the greatest value in 
teaching by “doing” the duties of citizenship. The plan is now being introduced 
into two or three of New York’s schools and into the Hoffman school of Philadelphia. 
It is hoped to extend it to the schools of all the large cities of the country.—Pudlic 
Opinion, August 26, 1897. 


The Philosophical Basis of Economics—A word to the sociologists.— 
the acts of men in society, social institutions and social changes are the creations of 
the choices of individuals. Individual choice, however, is governed by the economic 
law — greatest satisfaction with least sacrifice; greatest utility at least cost.” This 
makes economics the fundamental science of man’s activities in society. Utility is 
simply the principle of evolution seen upon its psychical side — teleological evolution. 
“‘Economic selection expresses the evolutionary process of psychical life.”’ 


I. The Psychical Nature of Man's Activities, both Individual and Social.—Modern 
science is essentially physical science. It has neglected psychical phenomena. These 
are as real as the physical phenomena, and are separate from them. A denial of this 
involves a denial of the possibility of any knowledge, for they rest upon the common 
basis of all knowledge —the unproved but universal assertion of individual minds. 

“All factors in a result are causes, and the human will which organizes physical 
and social forces to achieve certain results, is clearly one of these causes.”” Psychical 
causation must be written in terms of human will. “The efficient cause is man’s 
choice. To make social activity intelligible to us, therefore, science must so explain 
it. . . . . Man’s will thus becomes the dominating element 1n social causation.” 

Il. The Jndividualistic Nature of Psychical Activities— Social Organization 
Created by the Individual.—“ The individual, with his wants, his choices, and his self- 
directed activities, is the starting point in the scientific investigation of social phenom- 
ena and the end of all social science as well. The reason for this lies near at hand. 
Since human choice is the large, the controlling force in social causation, we must per- 
force take the individual as the integral unit, for there is no choice, but individual 
choice. . . . . The individual recognizes himself in a threefold sphere of relations, 
viz., (1) to himself, (2) to others like himself —the social environment — and to (3) his 
physical or cosmic environment.” 

“All social action is a resultant of the forces set in motion by individual wills, 
and science can only explain these activities by tracing them to their starting point in 
the choices of individuals.” Society must also be explained on basis of individual 
choice. Social institutions are merely individual choices hardened into habits. 

III. Utility, t. ¢., Economic Selection, the Law of Individualistic Activities; Social 
Causation Teleological.—Utility is the general principle of individual choice in all 
activities, whether for preservation or development. As the law of psychical evolution, 
“utility,” is identical with “fitness,” as the law of physical evolution. ‘ The direction 
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of social change depends thus upon the utilitarian choices of individuals, and these 
choices are in their last analysis economic choices. In other words, the economic 
law — greatest utility with least sacrifice —is the generic law of human activity, both 
that which is directed to preserve the status and that which aims at social evolution.” 

lV. Economics, as the Science of Utility, the Master Sctence of Psychical Activities. 
“The separation of phenomena by our consciousness, in its primary judgment, into the 
two classes, physica! and psychical, compels a corresponding division of the sciences.” 
All classification must be relative to the forms and modes of human thought. 

The multitude of the special sciences, for example, which deals with the physical 
world have been gradually brought into a system under three general or master sci 
ences, physics, chemistry, and biology.” “The aim of psychical science must be to choose 
such general points of view that the relations between them are naturally understood 
This necessitates master sciences which have a body of fundamental principles form 
ing the framework of all the special sciences. This does not imply a division of the 
field among master sciences, but rather the assumption of characteristic standpoints. 
Economics is the science which deals with the fundamental principles of psychical 
activity, and is therefore inherently the master science of society. 

The following simple yet sufficiently comprehensive classification of the sciences 
is proposed : 

{ Physics General sciences or master scien 

| ces, the principles of which apply 

to many special sciences 

y Chemistry A group of chemical sciences, 
for example. 


Physical Sciences. 

Studying phenomena from 
the standpoint of matter (un 
conscious) and in motion (for 
tuitous or non-teleological). 


| Biology Certain special sciences may be 
composite and belong, in part, to 

| ] two or more master sciences. 

if Psyc hology, 

| Master science of mind as knowing. 


Economics, 
Master science of mind as utilizing. 
Science of utility. 
Science of practical life 
Includes: 
Esthetics, 7. ¢., the science of motive sen- 
sations, 
Economics, in the narrow sense of the 


~ychical Sctences. 

Studying phenomena from 
the standpoint of mind (con- 4 
scious) and its activities (teleo- | 
logical). | 


| science of adjustment of environment to 
subject, and 
Ethics, the science of adjustment of subject 
to environment. 

V. Sociology, one of the Special Economic Sciences. The leading tendency of 
sociology has been (1) “the assumption of the physical standpoint, and (2) the assump 
tion of ‘groups ’—of a vaguely conceived society—as the primary fact to which the 
individual appears as secondary.” 

The contrary is true for economics. ‘“‘ The economic individual initiates action, 
he uses society or the social group as his means and he achieves an end for himself 
an end fore-ordained by himself. . . . Social institutions and groups persist or change 
according as they have utility — fitness, that is, not in the physical sense, but fitness as 
seen by the individual. Individuals, thus, are the primary fact, and society exists by 
them and for them, while to the sociologist the primary fact is society which makes 
the individual and whose ends the individual serves.” 

Sociology cannot be a master science inasmuch as it simply studies man with 
reference to his association withothermen. “If there were only one man in the world 
there would be no place for a science of sociology,” but all the fundamental concepts 
of economics would still remain. ‘‘ Goods, utility, value, labor, capital, wealth, wants, 
consumption, production, dynamics. These are facts in the economic life of every 
man, not only as a member of society, but as a solitary individual.” 
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Sociology is the science of social organization. “As such its endeavor is to 
explain the relation of the individual to society, to trace out the workings of the psychic 
acts of individuals as they build up groupal structures, establish social institutions, 
and lead forward social change. As such it also studies the reactions of social groups, 
social institutions, and social change upon the individual.” 

Sociology is the master science of a large group of special economic sciences, 
those dealing with the methods of human association. Human association is a process 
of economic selection, and the groups which constitute the concrete forms of organiza- 
tion are held together by the economic choices of individuals. Utility is the causal 
principle running through all social processes. Utility is an economic principle. 
Hence economics is the master science of psychical activities. 

“To make society intelligible we must accept the principle of economic selection, 
or utility, as the universal law of social causation, and, in our science of society, we 
must abandon the unscientific attempt of the earlier sociology to wrest the laws of 
physical causation into an impossible explanation of the teleological phenomena of 
men in society.”"— SIDNEY SHERWOOD, Annals of the American Academy, September 
1897. 


Public Baths in Europe.—In 1794 Liverpool established a bath house at 
public expense for the benefit of the people. Since then they have been very exten 
sively established in England and on the continent of Europe. 

“Within two years appropriations have been made by New York, Chicago, Bos 
ton, Buffalo, and the town of Brookline, Mass., for the erection and maintenance of 
public bath houses. It is probable that the policy thus inaugurated will become gen 
eral and popular wherever in this country large numbers of people are crowded 
together under conditions unfavorable to cleanliness, comfort, and health.” 

European experience points to the fact “that the establishment of public wash 
houses in connection with bath houses of the combined swimming and cleanliness type 
is not so common as inthe early years of its movement. The experience of Glasgow 

at least suggests the advisability, where public wash houses are provided, of 
making them numerous, small, self-contained, and of locating them in the heart of 
thickly settled districts. The success of the movement in Germany for establishing 
people’s and workmen’s baths of the shower bath type suggests that the multiplication 
of the simpler and less expensive forms of baths establishments is the wisest policy to 
be pursued by American cities in their first attempts to provide the working classes who 
have not bathing facilities in their own homes with adequate baths for cleansing and 
refreshment.”—— EDWARD MussEY HARTWELL, Aulletin of the Department of Labor, 
July 1897. 


The Mob Mind.—“A mob .. .. isa crowd of people showing a unanimity 
due to mental contagion.” It is marked by mental instability and is under the influ- 
ence of suggestion. 

“The inhibitive power which measures our ability to go our own way undisturbed 
grows with the variety and number of suggestions that reach us.” Yet men who can 
readily throw off the thousand suggestions of everyday life will be quite swept away 
by the reiteration of a single idea from all sides. 

The first orientation of minds is brought about by some object, spectacle, or 
event. Three results follow: “(1) By mere contagion the feeling extends to others 
till there is complete unanimity; (2) each feels more intensely the moment he per- 
ceives the rest share his feeling; (3) the perceived unison calls forth a sympathy that 
makes the next agreement easier, and so paves the way for the mental unity of the 
crowd.” Mob formation thus takes time. Presence is not necessary. City popula- 
tions exhibit the familiar characteristics of the mob apart from any thronging. 

“With the telegraph to collect and transmit the expressions and signs of the rul- 
ing mood, and the fast mail to hurry to the eager clutch of waiting thousands the still 
damp sheets of the morning daily, remote people are brought, as it were, into one 
another’s presence. Through its organs the excited public is able to assail the indi 
vidual with a mass of suggestions almost as vivid as if he actually stood in the midst 
of an immense crowd.” Formerly no large population could at the same moment be 
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in a like degree of agitation. The almost instant consensus of feeling or opinion 
works for ill if it issues in immediate action. Wholesome deliberateness disappears 
with the vanishing of slowness in focusing and ascertaining the common will due to 
improved facilities of communication 

“Mob mind working in vast bodies of dispersed individuals gives 
fad. This may be defined as that irrational unanimity of interest, feeling, opinion, 
deed in a body of communicating individuals which results from suggestion or 
tion.” 

Vogue can often be explained in terms of novelty, fascination, and mob mind 
Even the new which can make its way by sheer merit does not escape becoming 
fad. Persistence in consciousness is the test of reality Mere novelty must ever vie 
to a fresh sensation, while the genuine improvement, on the other hand, meets a 
need and therefore lasts. 

The fad does not spread in a medium specially prepared for it by excitement. It 
owes half its power over minds to the prestige that in this age attaches to the new 
“The great mass of men have always had their lives ruled by usage and tradition.” 
Today people ape the many instead of their forefathers. “Except where rural con 
servatism holds sway, mob mind in the milder forms of fad and craze begins to agi 
tate the great deeps of society.” 
} 


Half-education has supplied many 1 as without having developed the abil 


ity to choose among them. Power to discriminate between ideas in respect to their 
value lags behind their power to receive them, and so a half-education leaves the 


individual with nothing to do but follow the drift. “ Formerly peop rejected the 


new in favor of wont and tradition; now they tend to‘ go in’ for everything, and 


atone for their former suspiciousness by a touching credulity. rid is abuz 
with half-baked ecstatic people who eagerly champion a dozen d rent reforms in 
spelling, dress... . each of which 1s to bring in the millenium all at once : 
Had these ripples a real ground swell beneath them the world mig be made 
over. But, alas! they are only ripples.” 

“The remedy for mob mind, whether presented in the liquefaction of our city 
folk under modern conditions of mental intimacy, or in the mad rush of the public for 
the novelty of the hour, is not in replanting the hedgerows of custom. We must go 
forward, keeping in mind, however, that the chief present need is not to discredit the 
past but to discredit the mass. The spell of ancestors is broken; let us next break 
the spell of numbers. Without lessening « bedience to the decision of majorities, let 
us cultivate a habit of doubt and review. Ina good democracy blind imitation can 
never take the place of individual effort to weigh and judge. The frantic desire of 
frightened deer or buffalo to press to the very center of the throng does not befit civ 
ilized man. The huddling instinct has no place in strong character Democracy’s 
ideal is a society of men with neither the “ back ”-look on the past nor yet the “out’ 
look on their fellows, but with the “in ”-look upon reason and conscience. We must 
hold always to a sage Emersonian individualism, that, without consecrating an ethics 
of selfishness, a religion of dissent, or a policy of anarchism, shall brace men to stand 
against the rush of the mass.”— EDWARD A. Ross, Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, 
July 1897. 


Natural Selection, Social Selection, and Heredity.“ Natural selection is 
the outcome of certain physical facts: (1) Environment: the complex of forces, such as 
soil, climate, food, and competitors; (2) heredity: the tendency of offspring to follow 
the type of the parent; (3) variation: the tendency to diverge from that type; (4) 
overpopulation: the tendency to multiply offspring beyond the food supply; (5) strug 
gle for life: the effort to exclude others or to consume others; (6) consciousness of 
kind: the tendency to spare and coéperate with offspring and others of like type; (7) 
survival of the fittest: the victory of those best fitted to their environment by heredity, 
variation, numbers, and consciousness of kind.” 

The above physical facts underlie human society, but self-consciousness enters 
with novel results. Self-consciousness is the product of evolution — biological. as 
seen in the prolonged plastic and unfolding state of the brain, and sociological, as is 
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seen in the resultant possibility of education. ‘Education is preémincntly a social 
activity.” “In social selection society enters between the individual and the physical 
environment, and, while slowly subordinating the latter, transforms its pressure upon 
the individual, and he alone survives who is fitted to bear the social pressure.” “ Per 
sonality is the final outcome of social selection. When once liberated it becomes a new 
selective principle to which all others are subordinated.” 

“Social selection is partly natural and partly artificial. It originates artificially 
in the self-consciousness of dominant individuals. Struggle and conflict ensue, out of 
which private property survives in its various forms as an intended control over 
others. This control is then transmitted as the various social institutions to succeed 
ing generations, and becomes for them natural and unintended. These social institu 
tions then constitute a coercive environment, not over wholly unwilling subjects, but 
over those whose wills are shaped by education and social pressure to codperate with 
the very institutions that suppress them.” 

“Social evolution . ... is the evolution of freedom and opportunity on the one 
hand, and personality on the other. Without freedom and security there can be no 
free will and moral character. Without exalted personality there can be no enduring 
freedom. The educational environment, therefore, which develops personality must 
itself develop with freedom.” 

“With education and opportunity the higher forms of human character will nat 
urally increase and survive. With the independence and education of women sexual 
selection becomes a refined and powerful agent of progress. With the right to work 
guaranteed the tramp and indiscriminate charity have no excuse, and the honest work 
man becomes secure in the training and survival of his family.” 

“We hear much of scientific charity. There is also scientific justice. The aim 
of the former is to educate true character and self-reliance. The aim of the latter is 
to open the opportunities for free expression of character. Education and justice are 
methods of social selection. By their coéperation is shaped the moral environment 
where alone can survive that natural, yet supernatural, product, human personality.” 
JoHN R. Commons, Arena, July 1897. 


The Penal Question from the Ethical Point of View.—I. From the moral 
point of view two objects are sought in dealing with an offense —to protect the injured 
and to bring the offender to reason. Both have the same moral source the senti- 
ment of sympathy or compassion. The principle that we are brought into moral rela- 
tions with both parties is opposed by two sorts of adversaries: those who recognize 
only the rights of the injured to protection and redress (the popular opinion), and 
those who admit no form of violent dealing with the criminal. II. The doctrine of 
vengeance has a real historic explanation, Punishments actually employed present a 
transformation from the primitive principle of blood vengeance. Vengeance has been 
taken from the hands of the individual in turn by different social groups— the family, 
gens, tribe, and finally the state. The state considers crime as social and takes ven 
geance for the violation of its laws. III. The fact of historic development from primi- 
tive vengeance, however, furnishes no logical justification for the vengeance theories 
still in favor among many philosophers and jurists. It cannot be admitted that by 
injuring the criminal the negation of the crime is secured, since the crime is an accom 
plished fact, and the mere succession of two negatives does not make a positive. IV. 
The absurdity of the doctrine is again evident when it is seen that, with few excep- 
tions, existing punishments bear no relations to their corresponding crimes. ‘The 
cruelty of punishments is above all the immoral element. There is a manifest ten 
dency in penal law to maintain cruel punishments. This tendency finds its empirical 
support in the principle of intimidation, which is fundamentally connected with ven 
geance. If intimidation is maintained it carries with it logically all forms of torture 
according to their efficiency for the purpose. If not thus maintained it must be 
entirely renounced as immoral in its essence. V. While the moral point of view has 
penetrated the domain of law and removed the most efficient forms of intimidation, 
there stili remain many useless cruelties in our penal systems. The moral law forbids 
making man merely a means for another’s good. It is then an immoral act to punish 
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the offender even with a view to the good of society. VI. Punishment, in the form 
of reprisal, is not ethically justifiable, because man is denied the privilege of exist 
ence, the possibility of moral regeneration an inherent right and is made a pas 
sive instrument for the safety of others. But moral law, moreover, demands an 
effective reaction against crime and defines this reaction as a legitimate field of active 
charity, which restrains the manifestation of bad volition, not only in the interest of 
society, but also of the offender. Thus punishment is complex in nature, yet entirely 
subject to the moral principle of charity, embracing both injured and offender. VII. 
The positive problem of punishment is not the infliction of physical pain, but correc 
tion. A public trusteeship of offenders, « omposed of competent men, is the only idea 
of punishment permitted by ethical principle. A penal system founded on this prin 
ciple would be more efficient, as well as more equitable and humane. than the existing 
system.—-WLADIMIR SOLOVIEFF, Aevue /nternationale de Soctologie, Juillet, 1897. 


Christian Socialism.—Democratic movements have hitherto been anti-reli 
gious. Christian Socialism aims at an order based on natural rights and on divinely 
revealed rights. It ignores historic rights. But historic rights fix the bonds of society, 
and their continuity is necessary to its life. ‘They may be transformed. In Christian 
societies they change with conditions, but the change is progress only when historic 
continuity is kept. Present evils are social as well as individual. God has made man 
social, Society isthe means necessary to perfect him. The better the instrument, 
the greater the improvement, the more rapid man’s ascent. ‘The social state is not of 
human invention, neither are its forms. Then there remains nothing to invent, but 
only to adapt to conditions the essential laws of society and the laws peculiar to the 
historic formation of a society. The programme of Christian Socialism puts the reli 
gious question aside by claiming for the church only the rights of any private associa 
tion. This is probably not due to a principle, but in order not to be isolated from the 
general democratic movement. The historic school says that neither in theory nor 
practice can we ignore that society is historically Christian, and that the Revolution 
was the dechristianization of society. The programme, of course, calls for religious 
liberty, but can the state live without a public guardian of its faith, and without fixed 
relations with this authority? By “ religious liberty” is generally meant a neutrality 
tolerant of all religions and of all forms of irreligion, the state without God, or at least 
without the God of Christians. In other points we accept the programme, universal 
suffrage, administrative decentralization, the referendum, etc. ‘The apostles of democ 
racy treat the higher classes as enemies and seem to fancy that the Fourth Estate 
ought to be the whole of society. Society has always been, and will always be, an 
organization of classes. With the re-establishment of Christianity, classes will be 
diversified by their functions, but not therefore subordinated. Le Play summed up 
this codrdination of the elements of society in the formula, “ Theocracy in souls, 
democracy in the community, aristocracy in the province, monarchy in the family and 
the state.” These elements are constantly present, but with varying acceptation in 
each nation and each age. ‘The political problem lies in determining their form and 
interdependence for the present hour.—Marquis De LA-Tour-Du-PIN CHAMBLY, 
L’ Association Catholique, Aout 1897. 


The Psychological Bases of Sociology.—I. Social phenomena lend them 
selves to a double method —the scientific and the teleological. ‘This duality is appar 
ently contradictory, the inflexible law of causality being incompatible with conscious 
effort of the human will toward what ought to be. The moral side of social life 
appears as the consequence of historic causes, and prolongs in an interminable series 
antecedent phenomena which render absolutely necessary the appearance of certain 
facts. The social ideal of the future ceases to be strictly ideal and becomes the neces- 
sary resultant of historic development. The solution of this methodological contra 
diction has been sought in a violation of the evolutionary method by a division of 
phenomena inte two categories —those which are subject to determinism, and those 
which are not. Such division, however, is merely arbitrary. It is likewise only an 
evasion to maintain that conscious effort, though it cannot change, may accelerate 
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social evolution. The solution of the apparent contradiction must be found outside 
the domain of phenomena themselves. The rule of causality is exclusive in the 
domain of pure phenomena, whether physical or psychical. But all phenomena enter 
the ethical form when looked upon in their relation to the subject, the thinking being. 
Il. The essence of phenomenality is possibility of representation as an object of 
thought. “Existence” is equivalent to possibility of becoming an object of thought. 
lhe object of thought contains implicitly the notion of the thinking subject. Intuition 
itself is in complete accord with the negative character of the subject. The negative 
side of consciousness, the thinking subject, is that which, necessarily conditioning all 
phenomena, is not itself phenomenon and thus eliminates causality from itself. ILI. 
Che nature of the object of sociology. Social phenomena, being first of all phe- 
nomena — objects of thought —are included in the two forms of our intuition. In the 
domain of social life a phenomenon cannot be social without being at the same time 
either material or mental. Nevertheless social phenomena possess a specific attribute. 
Physical phenomena become social when they become bearers of human wants. A 
psychic phenomenon becomes social when it ceases to be merely an inner state of con 
sciousness and acquires an objective character—a desire raised to the dignity of a 
social fact. The specific attribute of social phenomena is the synthesis of the physi 
cal and psychic categories. Physical phenomena spiritualize in becoming social; 
psychic objectify ; both become psychic facts. IV. By reason of this psychico-objec- 
tive character of social phenomena there has been formed the hypothesis of a super- 
individual collective consciousness, corresponding to the hypothesis of “elementary 
sensations” in the individual, which is a synthesis of individual consciousnesses. Both 
hypotheses, however, are founded upon a philosophical error. They forget the fact 
that the human mind, by which everything manifests its being, cannot be translated 
into something else than itself, and that it is useless to seek explanations outside of 
human thought, that is, attempting to put phenomena into ultra-phenomenality. (Con- 
tinued ).—EDOUARD ABRAMOWSKI, Aevue /nternationale de Soctologte, Aout-Septem- 
bre, 1897. 


Disorganization of the Family and its Social Consequences. — The con- 


stitution of the family is the essentialelement in society. Upon its character depends 
the quality of the whole social life. Decadence commenced forthe Greeks and Romans 
when the organization of the family was weakened. In the last quarter-century tend- 
encies toward disorganization in the French family have become clearly apparent. 
There are five general causes of this disorganization, which hold for all classes of 
society: (1) Destruction of religious belief, which has carried with it weakening of 
moral principles ; (2)the general desire, to which parents often sacrifice everything else, 
to raise their children to a higher position than their own; (3) weakening of the 
authority of parents and of the respect which their children show them; (4) thirst for 
pleasure ; (5) abuse of divorce. Among the causes which apply specially to particular 
classes of society are the following: (1) the passion for money-making, particularly 
apparent in the dourgeotse, which leads to neglect of the education and care of children 
and inculcates in them a spirit of selfishness ; (2) the instability of the life of the labor- 
ing classes in cities in the matter of housing, occupation and wages ; (3) the alcoholic 
habit. Some of the social consequences of the disorganization are: (1) increase of the 
crime of infanticide: (2) increase in the number of acts of brutality committed by 
parents on children; (3) increase in the criminality of children and young poeple. 
Energetic remedies must be applied to meet the evil of family disorganization. Reli- 
gious beliefs’must be brought back to the family. To this end the schocl must be faver- 
able to religion. Religious neutrality in schools has proved to be an impossibility. 
Parents must act in the family in such a way as to secure the respect of their children. 
A distinctly moral education must be added to the intellectual instruction both in the 
school and the family. Finally, divorce should be made attainable only in extreme 
cases. — ERNEST PASSEZ, La Réforme Sociale, ter Septembre, 1897. 
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Sanitarian. 
Science. 
Science Progress. 
School Review. 
Science Sociale. 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Staats 
wirthschaft. 
Vierteljahrschrift 
Philosophie. 
Vale Review. 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissen- 
schaften. 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie 
sophische Kritik. 
Zeitschrift fiir das private und 6ffentliche 
echt. 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie 
der Sinnesorgane. 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft. 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirthschaft, Social- 
politik und Verwaltung. 


Socialiste. 


und Volks- 


fiir wissenschaftliche 


und philo- 


in this list will be followed by name of 


1 

JPE. 
JNS. 
AA 
AAC 
LG. 
LoOR. 

LOR, 
x M. 
AES MHM. 
Mi. 
AGP. IM. 
AHR MIN 
MIP. NA. 
NAR 

AJs. 

AJT. NC. 

ALR. NS. 

ALRI NW 
NZ. 
PSM, 
PSQ 
Ant. 
ASA. QJE. 
ASA. OR. 
RCS 
ASAr. 
RDM. 
REA. 
ASP, 

BDL. male 

BG 

BML ReS. 

BMN. RHD 
RIF. 

RIS 

RilS. 

RISS 
| RMM. 

RP. 
RPe. 

RPh. 

RPP. 

DR RRL. 
DE. RRN. 

DRu. RSL 

Dz RSP, 
j DZG 
De 

SP. 
Ms EdR. SP. 
EHR, 

EM Ss. 
F. 
GE VWwP. 

GEc. 

YR. 

HLR. yR 

HZ. 2GS. 
HZ. 
ZPK. 

IJE. 

JAI. 
ZPP. 
FI. 

ZVR. 

JHS. 

JMS. 
| 

|_| 
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